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Editorial. 


ITIES are governed by their citizens. Bosses, rings, 
machines, and other substitutes for popular govern- 
ment may seem to prevent the carrying out of the 
will of the people; but they do not, for they repre- 
sent the people. Citizens may have desires, uttered 

or unexpressed, which are not satisfied in the course of gov- 
ernment. They may consider themselves aggrieved becausé 
their desires are not regarded; but wants, wishes, and de- 
sires are not powers through which the people govern or 
should expect to govern. By their will and action, men pro- 
vide one kind of government. By abstaining from the exer- 
tion of their will and action, they just as certainly provide 
another kind of government. The existing government of a 
city, then, accurately represents either the expressed will of 
the people or the lack of expression and action. In either 
case an expert statesman, inspecting the government of any 
city, could determine with great accuracy the character of 
the citizens who delegate their powers to their representa- 
tives, or, in default of action, allow their privileges to be exer- 
cised contrary to their own interests and desires. 


ed 


Amonc the many movements to encourage and to sup- 
press the impartial study of the Bible, Boston University pre- 
sents a phase which is unique. Nine students, according to 
the daily papers, withdrew from the Theological School of 
the University because they disapproved of the teachings of 
Dr. H. G. Mitchell. They claim that he is really teaching 
Unitarianism, that the school is practically committed to his 
destructive teaching, and that his re-election shows that the 
authorities of the university intend to sustain him. The 
unique feature appears when these students attempt to join 
other theological schools, and find themselves without proper 
credentials. It was reported that one of them tried to enter 
Drew Theological School, but was told that none of the nine 
would be received without an honorable dismissal from Bos- 
ton University. 

ae 


Ar the meeting of the presbytery of New York recently 
held, resolutions were passed, by a vote of 78 to 27, con- 
demning some of the teachings of Dr. McGiffert as not being 
in accordance with the facts of Holy Scripture as they had 
been interpreted by the Presbyterian Church. The presby- 
tery, having condemned these teachings and having warned 
all Presbyterians against accepting or teaching them, ‘as if 
indorsed by the Presbyterian Church,” determines that it is 
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unwise to begin a trial for heresy. With reference to the 
plea of the author that his teachings have been misunder- 
stood, the presbytery shrewdly alleges that this ‘very liabil- 
ity to misunderstanding is one of the elements which make 
the presbytery disapprove of them.” A curious hint is 
given to such as are engaged in critical studies, ‘“ while 
exercising the liberty of scholarship, to be careful to dis- 
tinguish between the theories of criticism and the certainties 
of faith.” Henceforth it may be taken for granted that the 
liberty of scholarship is a fixed fact recognized by authority 
in the Presbyterian Church. For which let us rejoice. 


Sd 


UNDER the title “ What does Christmas Signify ?” we find 
in one of our Presbyterian exchanges a communication to 
which we do no injustice by extracting the following para- 
graph: “Not because of the manner of his birth. The doc- 
trine of the ‘immaculate conception’ may or may not be 
true without affecting the character and work of Jesus. 
There are Christian men who believe that Jesus was born in 
the ordinary way. A recent writer of wide scholarship and 
high standing in England has boldly asserted his belief 
that Christ was not different from the ordinary person until 
he submitted to baptism. There is no denying the fact that 
the preaching of the early apostles and disciples had no ref- 
erence to the birth of Jesus. The most of those disciples 
were probably ignorant of those facts. ‘The effectiveness of 
their preaching, however, was in no wise hampered by their 
ignorance or silence. If this was true, then the character of 
the birth of Jesus is not the important point.” 


we 


Since the death of Mr. Moody, and with the beginning of 
the new year, our religious exchanges ask questions about the 
possibilities of a revival of religion. More and more we 
think the strongest men and more intelligent churches of all 
denominations will quietly drop the earlier methods of 
Moody and Sankey revivalism, and make more of the new 
methods which Moody was adopting. The great revivalist 
was cool and calm. His common sense was of the most 
practical kind. We think nobody knew better than he that 
through his emotional revivalism he no longer reached the 
intellect of the ministers or the churches. He was too 
sagacious not to see that he could neither excite men to the 
old fervors, nor would they, being excited, do the work that 
the Church needed. Mr. Moody managed his great audiences 
with the same kind of skill that goes to leadership ina 
political convention. No one knew better than he when he 
won a victory and when he lost a battle. During his later 
years the victories were fewer and the losses greater. It was 
a sign of greatness in him that, without complaint, he quietly 
turned from the old way to the new. His friends and fol- 
lowers will do well to profit by his example. 


wh 


FIFTY years ago a gentleman, writing to his mother from 
Cambridge, Mass., made some interesting comments on the 
character of Channing, and also expressed opinions about 
the course of events at that time which sound strangely 
familiar now. What he says might have been printed 
yesterday. “I have just been reading with the deepest 
interest Channing’s Memoirs. He was one of the most 
spiritual men that ever breathed. What would I not have 
given to have known him! He was undoubtedly much 
admired by some, but it strikes me that his memory has not 
been preserved with that degree of religious veneration which 
might have been expected. The man who, to be a saint, 
does not separate himself from the rest of mankind, but, on 
the contrary, lives, acts, and feels with his fellow-men, is 
he not deserving of something almost approaching adoration ? 
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How refreshing it is to turn from the monotony of life, from 
the discussions of nations or individuals, from political strife, 
to the contemplation of so pure and holy a spirit! I have 
no patience with those who, because they differed in opinion 
on some points with Channing, cannot feel all that there 
was in his life which entitled him to hold a place apart 
from other men in the memory of mankind. But, alas! 
it is the fault of republican institutions. Talent, genius, 
sanctity, cannot long enchain public opinion. JVew men, 
is the never-ceasing cry of this country. Excuse my warmth ; 
but I am so disgusted with the state of affairs in this coun- 
try, and, in fact, throughout the world, that I allow myself 
to be carried away by my feelings. Every day I grow more 
conservative. The candidates just proposed by the two 
leading parties in America for the coming election are 
enough to give any honest man a distaste for republican 
institutions.” 
ae 


Aw elder in the Presbyterian Church, bewailing the decay ~ 
of family religion, assigns as a cause of it the extension and 
influence of the Sunday-school. We doubt if the relation of 
cause and effect can be traced between the increase of re- - 
ligion in the Sunday-school and the alleged decrease of it in 
family life. Religion, like water, seeks its level. If it be 
genuine, it will rise as high in any one department of life as 
it does in another. It may be that formal services of religion 
in the household have been given up because they are mul- 
tiplied elsewhere. But it is hardly probable that any father 
of a family ever deliberately gave up morning prayers be- 
cause he remembered that at noon on Sunday his children 
would have services of worship. 


& 


THE only possibility of success for liberalism in any of its 
forms depends upon its ability to introduce new and im- 
proved methods, whether in religion, sociology, political 
economy, or politics. In religion there are mines of truth, 
righteousness, and spiritual power from which, during all the 
ages, men have been extracting pure gold of the religious life. 
Liberals will not discover any new kind of spiritual gold or 
put it to any new uses. It is their business, putting aside the 
old crude methods, to show how the supply may be increased 
and. made available for the common uses of men. In the 
religious experience of the world, as in the placer and the 
mine, the pure metal is often mingled with baser elements. 
In low-grade ores it is sometimes difficult of extraction. 
Progress in metallurgy consists in the discovery of new and 
inexpensive methods of separating the gold from the baser 
elements. Exactly similar to this is the task set for the 
churches. Liberals in religion can justify their existence 
only by producing in purer form and greater abundance than 
others faith, hope, charity, and whatever else may. be lovely 
and of good report. 


Light. 

Arise and shine, for thy light has come. This is the 
exhortation which has been repeated at critical points in 
human history during many ages. The light increases from 
day today. Great discoveries are made. New thoughts of 
human duty steal into the minds of men, and finer possibili- 
ties are revealed. For a time men are content to rejoice 
in the light; to admire it, to praise it, and to walk by its 
illumination. But light is life, and the Ze is the light 
of men. - 

When the process of enlightenment has gone far enough, 
some prophetic instinct is awakened in the souls of men; and 
they begin to understand that they upon whom the ‘light 
has shined, themselves must shine. Then comes the period 
of action, of movement, of reform. The woes of other men 
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‘come into clearer sight. The sense of responsibility for 


the sin and shame of the world is deepened, and they into 
whose lives the light has shone begin to remember that 
they are executors and ministers in an order of things which 
must be new, because to them new light and knowledge 
have come, 

They upon whom the light has shone cannot be’ indifferent 
spectators in a world where any man, woman, or child, 


_ suffers loss or is wronged beyond redress by others. They 


must ask the question, Am I my brother’s keeper? and 
ask it in a different spirit from that of Cain, or share con- 
demnation. 

Because many are busy tinkering the machinery of society 
without avail, because many by their fussy activity set 
back the wheels of progress or clog the delicate self-adjust- 
ing machinery of social organization, they who have larger 
thoughts and a wider vision are not to be excused from ser- 


_ vice. The vast moral problems now confronting men and 


nations require the absolute devotion of the best thinkers, 
the most heroic spirits, and the active efforts of all “ good 
willing men.” 

Expansion of manufactures, of commerce, of national in- 
tercommunication and national influence, must now be 
reckoned with as a sign of progress. The beginnings of 
universal human self-consciousness appear. Individuals, 
tribes, and nations that have lived in isolation, thinking of 
their own bread and butter, their own olives and macaroni, 
their own beef and bacon, their own caviare or bird’s-nest 
soup, now become aware of other individuals, tribes, and 
nations who have rights which must be regarded in the 


general scramble for wealth and comfort. They are just - 


learning that there is such a thing as what we call “ man- 
kind.” They are just learning that mankind is not a vast 
mine to be worked for the benefit of those who are lucky 
enough to discover its wealth and to stake off their claims. 

We talk much about “ideals.” Often the man with an 
‘‘ideal” is the most selfish of human creatures. For, com- 
monly, his ideal represents his own comfort, success, and 
perfection. He thinks of himself first, and asks, How shall I 
act worthily of my own ideal? His ideal is like the uniform 
of an officer which determines his deportment. Serviceable 
ideals are those which concern others. He who cherishes 
them spends little time comparing his own conduct with his 
ideal self, but he actively engages in the quest of suitable 
ideals for the men and women with whom he is associated. 
‘He asks himself, What ought they to have and what ought 
they to be, and with their ideal life how am I concerned? 
Do they suffer lack, are they ignorant and imbruted, are 
they tempted and overcome, because I am selfish and 
thoughtless ? 

Suppose that, instead of asking himself what an ideal em- 
ployer would be, he who controls the work and wages of many 
operatives should ask : What is the ideal life and home for an 
operative and his family? What can I do and what ought I 


to do in connection with my business to make it at the same 


time serve the ends of business and the higher needs of the 
men and women engaged in it? Suppose similar questions 
were asked by merchants, by bankers, by voters, by legis- 
lators, by administrative officers in city, State, and nation: 
would not the light begin to shine after a new fashion? 
Suppose the American nation during this last year of the 
nineteenth century should ask itself with serious patience, not 
What is the ideal of American power and glory and prosper- 
ity? but What are the ideal possibilities of those with whom 
she is to hold relations? What are the ideal possibilities of 
Hawaii, Guam, the Philippines, Cuba, Porto Rico, China, 
and the other tribes and nations standing in the half-light of 
civilization? What better future lies before them in which 
cour nation is concerned and for which it must largely be re- 
sponsible? The questions concerning our ideal and their 
ideals, if we push them far enough, certainly bring us out 
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into the same place and confront. us with the same duty ; 
but we are more likely to go far and achieve much in the 
line of unselfish service when we are thinking of others and 
forgetting ourselves. The ideal benefactor is like Granville 
Sharpe, who, in saving the souls of others, had forgotten to be 
anxious about his own salvation. 


Book-subject Sermons. 


The appearance of Dr. Hillis’s “Great Books as Life 
Teachers’”’ has excited a contemporary journalist to certain 
more or less serious animadversions on the preacher’s choice 
of poems, novels, and other forms of literature as the sub- 
jects of his occasional discourse. It is beside the mark that 
Dr. Hillis’s discourses are convicted of certain glaring inac- 
curacies, as where Canning, Tennyson, and Maurice are re- 
ferred to as companions of Gladstone at Oxford, when, in 
fact, Tennyson did not study there and Canning died two 
years in advance of Gladstone’s matriculation. It goes with- 
out saying that the preacher must not mislead his people in 
matters of fact; but itis no worse for him to do so on literary 
ground than on critical, historical, or scientific, where his of- 
fences have not been few, though probably fewer than those 
of the journalist. Even upon literary ground, he might do 
better than the journalist habitually does, and yet not do 
particularly well. 

Taking a wider view, why should not. the preacher make 
the best books and poems, and those that are exciting im- 
mediate public interest, the subjects of his sermons now\and 
then? Phillips Brooks protested that there was no falling 
off in the public interest in religion, and cited in evidence 
that wherever he went he had large audiences. But every 
preacher is not a Phillips Brooks, and in many churches 
and communities the decline of religious interest is an unde- 
niable fact. And why? Partly because there are, outside 
the churches, interests more vital and more human than those 
which are the principal region of the preacher’s average 
homily. There is more good ethics and religion, if not more 
good theology, in pure literature than in the books that are 
deliberately theological and pious. Not only so, but much 
of our current literature which has little staying quality has 
a more vital relation to-men’s moral: and religious interests 
than the more formal presentations of religion. Why should 
not the preacher address himself to the discussion of those 
books and subjects which are agitating the minds of his 
people, if haply he may guide them by a straighter path than 
they might go alone and to a safer goal than they might 
reach without his help? 

There is too much of a certain disposition to let the 
preacher know his proper place and confine him within its 
bounds. Huxley and Tyndall never tired of warning theo- 
logians off from their preserve, but the amount of poaching 
which they did upon the theologians was not insignificantly 
small. Many of the lesser gods of science piped in unison 
with their mellow bass. And now come the literary fellows, 
and tell the preacher he must keep off ‘Hezr grass. Mean- 
time not a few of them are tramping over his with much self- 
confidence. They are quite welcome to the freedom of his 
pasture, but it is a poor rule that will not work both ways. 
“ The field is the world,” said Jesus; and it is true in senses 
which he did not, perhaps, intend. Moreover, it is worth 
remembering that teaching in parables was a favorite method 
with that great teacher of religion, and not, as the New Tes- 
tament sometimes represents, in order to obscure his thought, 
but to make it easier of apprehension and bring it closer 
home : — 

“ For Truth in closest words may fail 


Where Truth embodied in a tale 
Shall enter in at lowly doors.” 


The novel and the poem are for the modern preacher what 
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the parable was for Jesus. The great novels and poems are 
always available for the vivid illustration of his thought, and 
even a transient book in which his people are interested may 
not be so intractable but that he can “ hook it to some use- 
ful end.’’ We are not advising the preacher to turn literary 
critic; though, should he venture, he might do well enough. 
It would not be difficult to name a number of clergymen who 
have done well in literary criticism, as also in creative 
literary work. But, without presuming to invade the sacred 
precincts of the literary critic, the preacher may sometimes in 
his morning sermon, and oftener in his evening lecture, draw 
out from the masterpieces of literature, and from some of 
moderate worth, lessons that will stir his people’s hearts to 
braver things. Some of us have found more preaching 
straight to our own weakness in “ Romola” than in many 
sermons of the most approved conventional type. Why 
should not the preacher economize the moral energy stored 
up in such a book, or in any other that lends itself naturally 
to his sole end, which is, or should be, the making of men 
and women better, and more active in their mutual kindness 
than they are? 

What is called the decay of religion is possibly sympto- 
matic of the general enrichment of our social life. In no mean 
or trivial or sensational fashion, but very seriously and ear- 
nestly, the church and preacher must compete with other 
social interests. If it be true, as we have said, that some of 
the best expressions of the religious thought and purpose of 
the time are to be found in literary forms, the preacher will 
not shrink from these as common or unclean. It is of less 
importance that he preserve immaculate the ‘dear sacred 
dulness ” of the clerical manner as conventionally conceived 
than that he vitally assimilate the most religious elements 
of the modern world and reproduce them in the freshness 
and variety and efficiency of his appeal’to the intelligence 
and conscience of the community in which, in the name of 
God, he has set up his banner. 


In the Beautiful Country. 


At times we need help, for we are weak creatures. We 
need rest and comfort and encouragement and sympathy. 
We need to have hope infused, love’shed upon our sick and 
sore hearts. We cannot be always strong and self-sufficing. 
We need at times to feel less self-distrust, less of a sense of 
failure. There are mysteries in our relations with others. 
There are burdens that must be borne in silence and secret. 
There are tears shed inwardly. The back is bowed, the 
head grows gray, with striving for the unattainable. We 
seem not to make progress, but to go rearward and to lose 
ground. 

These thoughts and oppressions come upon us at the end 
of the year, when the days are short and the nights are long, 
when the cold increases, the ice thickens, there is more of 
darkness than light, more of apprehension than gladness. 
Then we take stock of ourselves as the wind howls and the 
snow flies and the poor shiver in the streets, and we find 
a deficit,—the year’s deficit, life’s deficit; and depression 
settles upon the soul, and we say, where is escape from this 
heaviness, this trammel, wherewith we are weighted and 
tripped? The sense of loss presses for things we never have 
possessed. The sense of deficiency is felt because of oppor- 
tunities laxly seized or allowed to escape altogether. We 
regret the brevity of our pleasures and the long continuance 
of our cares. We regret the galling of habits from which we 
cannot escape; for, truth to tell, we would sometimes like to 
get away from this creature we know the best, and who yet is 
partly a mystery to us,— our very self. That we love our self 
devoutly is very true; and it is also true that at times we 
come near feeling contempt for our Siamese twin, the indi- 
vidual to whom we are irrevocably bound. The secrets of 
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consciousness are so strange and incongruous we are afraid 
to have God look in at that private window we call the soul. 
We don’t want anybody to know about our cold fits and hot 
fits, our queer impulses, the curious lack of enthusiasm where 
we are in duty bound to feel, the hardness that comes some- 
times in place of sympathy, the revulsions and uprisings, and 
struggles of the animal in us where the angel should reign. 

Yes, it is true we are mysteries even to the ego. We study 
this elemental creature confined within, at times, as if it were 
not 2 part of us. Its cheats and delusions bring with them a 
sad sense of irony. Our motives are so queerly mixed we 
wonder if there are simple emotions, thoughts that take not 
on the color of complexity. So at times it would be a great 
relief to escape from self; but where shall we go? Let us 
step into the beautiful country. It is near at hand for all 
of us, if we only know the way and have the right key. 
There are various doors that lead out of our little prison, 
such as benevolence, philanthropy, hard work, violent exer- 
cise, faith cure, or what not; but we will not speak of these. 
There is one little door that opens on the beautiful country. 
Let us enter there. It is so good to go in there at the begin- 
ning of the new year, to bathe, as it were, in streams of 
rich vitality, in a spiritual and mental revival, to have our 
eyes anointed with the oil of gladness, our ears unstopped 
of world dust, to forget that human nature — God-like as it is 
— has depressing aspects of meanness, cruelty, and injustice. 

If the beautiful country were as great an illusion as Alice’s 
Wonderland or the dream life of Peter Ibbetson, it still 
would be worth while to go in and get refreshed and 
strengthened for what is to come. But it is not an illusion. 
It is more solid than anything that exists; for God is the 
architect and builder, and his lovely laws support and 
strengthen it, and buttress it solidly round about. It is not 
exactly the Utopia of Sir Thomas More or the Arcadia of 
Sir Philip Sidney or the New Jerusalem of the Scriptures; 
for those worlds, good as they are, [seem rather small and 
old-fashioned now, and the charm of our beautiful country 
is that it is always growing in loveliness and the concep- 
tion of soul beauty. The New Jerusalem is beautiful as a 
picture or an image, but it is not a place to live in. We 
cannot imagine ourselves tending babies or eating supper 
there. It is too hard and metallic. But every fine, inspired 
soul that ever lived has added something to our beautiful 
country,— a thought, a word, a deed, an example, an in- 
spiration,— and has made a world of the best there is in man. 
Poets, philosophers, discoverers of truth, great lovers of 
their kind, exalted and prophetic spirits, heroes and martyrs 
that have lifted themselves by sacrifice and devotion, the 
seers, the great mystics and visionaries who discerned not 
with the eyes of the flesh, but of the spirit,—all are there, 
every divinely inspired one who lived not for self, but to add 
to the riches and glory of the race. 

We can get into their company if we will. 
their thoughts after them. In their converse we can lose the 
sense of our limitations. We can enter into the great life of 
humanity through its noblest ideals. Yes; but you will 
say: They are mainly dead. What know they of our trials 
and temptations? ‘They cannot feel for us. They are dust 
in the coffin or pictures on the wall or books on the shelf. 
There is no red blood pulsing in their veins. In truth, 
they are more alive than we are to-day. God poured into 
them full measure of his spirit, as he will pour it into yours 
and mine if we turn toward him with persistent longing for 
the best gifts, the highest aspirations. There is no other 
country of the soul known to us save this. The world of 
angels is far away. This one lives with us, and palpitates 
with the beating of our hearts. The noblest of our race, the 
great multitude of the choir visible and invisible, dwell in 
that country, and diffuse around them the sunny warmth 
and glow of perfected goodness and love, the sanity and 
health of the exalted reason. 


We can think 
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Come into this country, dwell in thought on these lives, 
remember their struggles and temptations and failures, and 
how they, at last, won through to peace and joy and left 
inestimable legacies to mankind. Here is the beautiful 
country of perfected humanity, our consolation and our hope, 
so solid the rock-ribbed earth seems flimsy in comparison. 
Here is shown. what man was made for. Here is revealed 
his possibilities, the sunny heights of human nature. If we 
know not this country of ideals, and, knowing, strive not with 
heart and soul and flesh to enter there, to live there, in the best 
society, no fancied millennium can help us, no apotheosis or 
translation, no imaginary heaven, can do us good. Unless 
we are fit to associate with the best of our own kind, how 
can we enter the company of celestials? Our beautiful 
country is a commonwealth and constitution founded on the 
great known truths of God, on what has been tested by 
experience ; and here is room for all the joy and beauty that 


‘crown the universe with their rainbow lights. 


Current Topics. 


THE Universal League of Peace, at a meeting which was 
held in Brussels last week, opened for public signatures a 
petition addressed to President McKinley, urging the chief 
executive of the United States to offer his good offices for the 
termination of the war in South Africa. Last Monday the 
Executive Committee of the International Peace Society, in 
session at Berne, Switzerland, forwarded a message of sim- 
ilar purport to Mr. McKinley. The impression seems to 
prevail among the nations of Europe that the United States 
can do more than any other power to bring about an adjust- 
ment of the differences that have brought the devastation of 
war upon the infant civilization of the Dark Continent. This 
unanimity of opinion on the European Continent brings into 
all the bolder relief the fact that not one of the European 
powers has made any overture, so far as can be discovered, 
looking toward the application of some of the provisions 
of the peace protocol of 1898 to the conditions that exist in 
South Africa. It.is quite frankly admitted at Washington 
that the President, in view of the indifferent attitude of 
Europe upon the subject of intervention, will not take official 


cognizance of the many petitions for friendly action in the. 


Anglo-Boer conflict which are being forwarded to him from 
public bodies and private citizens at home and abroad. At 
the cabinet meeting last week the subject of mediation was 


not broached. 
ae 


THE State Department has taken prompt action to secure 
the interests of American citizens which were involved in the 
seizure of the American cargoes of the three British merchant 
vessels, the Beatrice, the Washburn, and the Maria, by British 
warships in South African waters. This step, however, did 
not indicate in the least degree the existence of friction be- 
tween the republic and the empire. Secretary of State Hay, 
acting through Ambassador Choate, notified the British 
premier last week that the United States could not recognize 
the right of seizures in these cases,— a routine proceeding 
which will serve as a basis for an ultimate settlement of the 
claims of the American owners of the goods that are in the 
hands of the British naval authorities at Durban. Ambas- 
sador Choate carried out his instructions promptly, and re- 
quested the Marquis of Salisbury to secure an early adjudi- 
cation of the case. This the premier promised to do; and 
the incident, in so far as its international aspect is concerned, 
was virtually closed. ‘The negotiations were in every way 
similar to those that were inaugurated by the British govern- 
ment when British merchant vessels and British goods were 
seized during the blockade of the Cuban seaboard by 
American warships in the Hispano-American War. Most 
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of these cases have already been adjudicated in favor of the 
United States. The authorities at Washington are not at all 
disturbed by the action of the British admiralty, and no doubt 
exists that the claims of the American shippers will be 
treated with perfect fairness when the time for final adjudica- 
tion comes, 

JF 


THE formal adherence of Italy to the policy of the “ open 
door” in China, assurances of which were received in Wash- 
ington last week, was the final step in a series of negotia- 
tions, the result of which is regarded by foreign critics as 
reflecting the greatest credit upon American statesmanship 
and foresight. Over a month ago Secretary of State Hay 
addressed to the capitals of the powers having’ territorial 
interests in China a circular inviting assurances that Ameri- 
can trade in China would not suffer from hostile actions by 
the powers who hold so-called “leases” of Chinese terri- 
tories along the seaboard of the empire. This action, it is 
understood, was taken in consequence of fourparlers which 
were reported to be in progress between two or three of the 
powers, with a view of another substantial division of Chinese 
territory among the great colonial powers. An attempt was 
apparently made to secure the quiescent or active approval 
of the United States for these negotiations; and Mr. Hay 
defined the position of the United States upon the matter by 
announcing that the republic had no desire to annex Chinese 
territory, but that it would tolerate no discrimination against 
American products and American merchants in the Far East. 
The outcome was distinctly disappointing to those of the 
European diplomats who hoped to involve the United States 
in the international land-problems of China. 


Zz 


Capt. Lrary, the naval governor of Guam, is rapidly 
bringing the people of the island to a realization of the 
duties, as well as the privileges of American civilization. 
Capt. Leary’s latest proclamation, which goes into effect 
on February 22, decrees “the absolute prohibition and totel 
abolition’ of slavery, or peonage. The governor of Guam 
is working out a veritable problem of civilization. When 
he arrived on the island, he found the natives, although 
nominally Christians, living in a state of immorality and 
improvidence. He has devoted himself to the task of evolv- 
ing a law-abiding and industrious order of society with great 
zeal and encouraging success. In the course of his ad- 
ministrative duties, Capt. Leary found it necessary to dis- 
cipline a considerable portion of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, who, it appears, attempted to counteract the efforts of 
the governor-general. Accordingly, all the Spanish priests 
have been compelled to leave the island. Since their de- 
parture Gov. Leary reports that the problems of government 
in the island have been simplified appreciably. 


Js 


THE situation in South Africa remains virtually unchanged 
since the defeat of Gen. Buller on the Tugela River. At the 
end of last week a combined force of Transvaalers and Free 
Staters attempted a movement to bring about the surrender 
of Ladysmith; but Gen. White, who is in command at Lady- 
smith, repulsed the attacking enemy, apparently with severe 
losses on both sides. With the exception of two other minor 
engagements, one of which ended in the fall of Kuruman, an 
unimportant British outpost in Bechuanaland, the campaign 
has been without notable incident. It is apparent that the 
Boers are about to begin aggressive tactics against Kimberley 
and Mafeking. The loss of either of these two places would be 
a serious reverse for British arms. At the present time Lady- 
smith is perhaps the most engrossing point in the field of 
operations. Gen. Buller is near the Tugela River at 
Chieveley, apparently awaiting an opportunity to march 
northward to the relief of Ladysmith. ‘The Boers, however, 
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still hold Colenso, the key to the situation on the Tugela; 
and several divisions of Boers are holding the north bank of 
the river, ready to check the British, in the event of an at- 
tempted northward move, with a heavy artillery fire. The 
relief of Ladysmith apparently cannot be accomplished with- 
out desperate fighting, involving a heavy loss of life. 


wt 


THE sympathy which the Boer cause has excited all over 
the Continent of Europe is made evident by the large number 
of foreign officers and privates now serving in the ranks 
of the armies that are operating against Great Britain in 
Natal. It has been the boast of the unofficial press of 
Germany that the recruiting of soldiers for the ranks of the 
Boers has been and continues to be carried on with great 
success in many of the German cities, and that generous 
supplies of money and of arms are being forwarded to the 
Transvaal in large quantities from Germany. Public sub- 
scriptions for the benefit of the funds of the two republics 
have been opened in several Russian cities. Moreover, 
many Russian officers are said to have resigned their 
commissions in order that they might take up the sword in 
behalf of republican institutions in South Africa,— an anachro- 
nism which suggests that hatred of England, and not love of 
the Boers, is the inspiring motive at St. Petersburg. All the 
governments, however, with a unanimity that must be pleas- 
ing to British pride in these days of reverses to British arms, 
are maintaining an attitude of the strictest neutrality. The 
element of .a possible intervention by the Continental powers 
has certainly played no part in the present war. The em- 
pire is thus left untrammelled to proceed with the solution of 
the problems that have arisen out of the race conditions in 
South Africa, Z/us Mr. Chamberlain and certain financial 
interests on Lombard Street. Englishmen are awaiting this 
solution with some impatience, not entirely free from appre- 
hension. 

& 


CONTINENTAL diplomats are reported as intimating in 
guarded language the possibility of an alliance against Great 
Britain, based on a common protest against Great Britain’s 
construction of the laws of search of merchant vessels. Dur- 
ing the past month British warships have seized several 
German vessels laden with supplies bound for Delagoa Bay 
on the plea that the importation of food-stuffs into a port 
which is recognized as one of the channels through which 
the South African republics have been drawing their sup- 
plies, is a direct aid to the enemy. Germany has complained 
explicitly of the British application of the laws of contraband, 
and the German press is reviving the campaign against Eng- 
land with unexampled bitterness. Russia has protested 
against the British censorship of cable despatches from the 
seat of hostilities and directed to Russian destinations. The 
entire issue has apparently been placed before the govern- 
ments of Germany, Russia, France, and the United States; 
and the Continent is menacing Great Britain with the em- 
ployment of force, if need be, to prevent the seizing of ves- 
sels and the censoring of despatches by the British authori- 
ties. These menaces, however, have not proceeded as yet 
from any authoritative sources; and the British government 
does not appear disposed to pay serious attention to them. 
On the contrary, the admiralty has issued orders to British 
commanders in South African waters to enforce rigorously 
the right of search. 

J 


So far as Germany is concerned, the campaign against 
England may be regarded as a domestic movement, in- 
augurated and maintained for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing a domestic end. The kaiser and his advisers are 
taking advantage of the occasion to impress upon the pub- 
lic mind Germany’s need of a superior naval force, in view 
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of what all Germany regards as England’s arbitrary and 
high-handed policy upon the sea. The imperial government 
will present the new naval bill to the Reichstag during the 
coming month. In the meanwhile the spectacle of British 
interference with German commerce is being employed with 
telling effect, not only by the official organs, but by a great 
portion of the unofficial press as well, to impress the natural 
opponents of the bill with the hopelessness of resisting the 
measure when it shall come to a vote. As a matter of fact, 
the tactics of the kaiser are proving successful. If nothing 
happens in the course of the next three or four weeks to 
divert the attention of the German people from the present 
issue, the public demand for the passage of the bill will be- 
come so emphatic that no considerable body of men in the 
Reichstag will care to vote against it. - Even the socialists, 
who have opposed the kaiser’s plans of naval expansion, 
will probably find themselves compelled to vote for an en- 
largement of the naval budget, which cannot fail, in suc- 
ceeding years, to augment automatically after it has received 
its initial impetus from the suffrages of the Reichstag. 


Brevities. 


It is the fashion to have papers published in prisons. 
The Christmas number issued from Sing-Sing is dignified 
and helpful. But one prison paper which has come to our 
notice was vulgar, and could only tend toward the populari- 
zation of crime. 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones is not often accused of dodging an 
issue. But, certainly, in the New Year’s greeting of All 
Souls’ Church he has neatly flanked, if he has not evaded, 
the controversy concerning the beginning of the twentieth 
century. The greeting begins, ‘‘ Farewell to the Eighteen 
Hundreds, Hail to the Nineteen Hundreds.” Here, certainly, 
is common ground to be defended against all comers. 


One of the most interesting movements in the border 
States brings to view about two million of native Americans 
of British stock, the vigorous but isolated people of the 
mountain ranges of Kentucky and other border and South- 
ern States. The public meeting at the New Old South 
Church in Boston next Sunday night in behalf of Berea Col- 
lege is one of a series of meetings of national concern. 


Take the case of a centenarian who began life in the 
middle of the first year of the first century. His first birth- 
day will fall in the middle of the second year. His ninety- 
ninth birthday will fall in the middle of the one hundredth 
year of the century. His one hundredth birthday will come 
in the year A.D. 101. Beginning in the same way with the 
nineteenth century, his one hundredth birthday will fall in the 
year A.D. 1got, the first year of the twentieth century. The 
first birthday of the old man is not reckoned. Hence the 
confusion. 


The late D. S. Ford had such an abnormal love of privacy 
that, had he not been a practical and successful man, ques- 
tions would have been raised concerning his sanity. The 
firm name under which the Youth's Companion was published 
was entirely fictitious. He did his business as much as 
possible through others; and even in the church which he 
attended and helped more than any other person he is said 
to have almost effaced his own personality, “carrying on 
the largest religious and benevolent enterprises through the 
agency of others.” 


Among the many good things which the Unitarian 
churches of Boston are offering free, to whomsoever will 
come, may be noted the “ Thursday Lecture ” revived in. the 
First Church. In old colonial days the Thursday Lecture 
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was a great institution. The civil magistrates, the governor 
and council, attended. The president and officers of the 
college in Cambridge were there; and, in the days of Gov. 
Endicott, the schools were closed during half of the day. 
Now on Thursday at the First Church there will be furnished, 
for half an hour, music such as the Puritans never dreamed 
of, and an address intended to bring the church into active 
relations with the life and work of the community. 


The Standard, a Baptist newspaper, pleading for a re- 
vival, gave as one principal reason for it, under the heading 
“To withstand Unitarianism,”: the following statement: 
‘“We need a revival to withstand and foil the present-day 
encroaching Unitarianism. Did you observe what Dr. E.-E. 
Hale said the other day in Washington, at the annual con- 
ference of the Unitarian churches? He gave the annual 
report for the year, and said that ‘the increase of the Uni- 
tarian Church was particularly within the ranks of other 
denominations.’ He said that ‘ Unitarianism was often ably 
proclaimed from orthodox pulpits.’ That is true.’ The 
writer proceeds to describe the “stuff that is being preached 
in many pulpits hitherto orthodox,” and he longs for a 
revival to drive out this encroaching Unitarianism. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Books Offered. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 

The North Society, Salem, Mass., will be glad to supply 
copies of the old “ Hymn and Tune Book,” published by the 
American Unitarian Association, to any society desiring the 
same. Address Arthur W. West, Chestnut Street, Salem, 
Mass. 


Douthit’s Lithia Springs. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


In response to appeals in the Regéster one lady sends defi- 
nite pledge for two hundred dollars, and offers in addition 


_ to be one of ten women to give one hundred dollars each. 


The committee will be glad to hear from the other nine. 
GrorceE H. ELLIs. 


A Moody Incident. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


Sometimes a single incident or off-hand remark coming 
from a person himself will afford a better idea of his real 
position and character than whole pages of outside eulogy. 

The winter before I came to Hartford, Dwight L. Moody, 
followed by George Pentecost, held a series of revival meet- 
ings in the city, which made considerable impression, and, 
in the case especially of Mr. Moody, left among his co- 
workers here some very pleasant memories. Recently a 
meeting was held at the South Congregational Church, which 
was devoted to reminiscences of the great revivalist and 
of his Hartford work. Among the incidents mentioned, 
one given by the pastor, Dr. E. P. Parker, is at once so 
illustrative and so amusing as to deserve repeating. 

At the time of Mr. Moody’s visit the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of the city was not in very good order, 
but out of the impression made by him the effort was 
started for its reorganization. The constitution first pro- 
posed was broad enough to include all Christians. Pente- 
cost, however, was not satisfied with its orthodoxy, and 
wanted the word “evangelical” inserted. There was a 
diversity of opinion as to the advisability of the change, 
and in the way of compromise the Apostles’ Creed was 
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proposed as a substitute. The matter was discussed at a 
meeting held in the City Hotel; and, after the discussion 
had proceeded at some length and considerable antagonism 
developed, Moody turned to Pentecost with the question, 
“What is the Apostles’ Creed, anyway, Pentecost?” Come 
to find out, Mr. Pentecost did not know what it was any 
more than Mr. Moody did. So it was brought in, and read 
to them. Moody had it read a second time, and then 
exclaimed, “Good : that’s good.” And it was adopted. 

The incident is not only an illustration of Mr. Moody’s 
at least semi-liberalism and —as with Lincoln’s confession 
that he had never read the whole of Shakespeare — of his 
unpretending honesty, but is a sample on a small scale of 
many great theological controversies. The fighting has 
been about names, which covered up only ignorance; and, 
if the parties had only been honest enough to ask each 
other, “ What are the things the names stand for, anyway?” 
and had had them brought in and read to them, there 
might have been instant peace. Lacking this, even when 
glorious victory has come, and some little Peterkin wants to 
know “what they fought each other for,” how few even of 
the victors could give an answer ! 

As an illustration of Dr. Parker’s own liberalism and 
of how many Congregational ministers feel about the Young 
Men’s Christian Association constitution, I ought to add 
his concluding words: “After Mr. Moody left and other 
influences came in, the Apostles’. Creed was discarded and 
the ugly word ‘evangelical’ substituted. Since then I have 
had no interest in the organization. I wish it well, but I 
cannot and will not aid it while that word remains.” 

Joun C. KIMBALL. 


The Gate of Odors. | 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


Who is there that does not remember the old Bible story 
of Isaac blessing Jacob? There is the pathetic picture of 
the aged patriarch, palsied and blind, sitting at the door of 
his Bedouin’s tent, waiting for the return of his favorite 
elder son, whom he has promised to bless. But, while the 
bold and dashing Esau is absent on his wildwood hunt for 
the venison his father loves, the mother and the younger son 
have concocted a plot by which to secure the envied blessing 
for Jacob. A savory dish is prepared by the skilful Re- 
bekah; and, dressed in Esau’s garments, which must have 
smelled of the woods and fields, with the hairy skin of the kid 
upon his wrists and neck, the scheming young Arab goes up 
to sue for his father’s blessing. But Isaac is mistrustful. It 
is yet too early for the hunter’s return, he thinks. But the 
defrauding Jacob insists that he is Esau, and offers him the 
savory dish of steaming kid. The old patriarch still demurs. 
The hands and the skin may be those of Esau; but the voice, 
he declares, is Jacob’s. Not until he embraces his younger 
son and distinguishes the peculiar odor of Esau’s clothes is 
he at all satisfied and ready to give Jacob the much-sought- 
for benediction. His sense of sight was gone: he did not 
place full credence either in his hearing or his touch; but he 
thought his sense of smell could not deceive him. 

When we studied physiology at school, and were told that 
there were five senses, I do not think we gave smell the im- 
portance it deserves. For, of all the mystic springs which 
unlock the wondrous inward world, none act with such swift, 
secret magic as those of the gate of odors. There stealeth in 
unobserved some delicate perfume of familiar field flower or 
garden herb; and straightway, ere one is aware, the soul is 
afar off in the world of the past, gathering posies among the 
fields of childhood or culling herbs in the shaded corner of an 
old garden, to be laid by hands long since cold, in familiar 
chambers long since tenanted by other owners. “Ah! did 
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you notice that whiff of perfume?” asked a gentleman with 
whom I was riding in the early summer. ‘“ Why, it carried 
me back twenty years to a certain woodland path where I 
walked to school in my small boyhood days.” It was a warm, 
aromatic gush from a woody hollow, peculiar and suggestive. 
If it had been in the wilds of Africa, it would have revived 
the same memories. 

Strange and wonderful, indeed, is the power of smell. 
With the savage it is perhaps a keener sense than with civil- 
ized man, and all animals have it in a strong degree. But 
even with us the olfactories are a highly sensitive power, 
susceptible to. the slightest fragrant or malodorous smell. 
There is an Arab proverb, ‘* He who smells the desert once, 
smells it when he dies”; and dwellers in the wilderness, 
when in the city, which smells quite different, have sometimes 
felt as if almost willing to die if they could but smell the 
desert once more. The truth is that the desert alone, of all 
things created, does not smell at all; and the Arab’s sense 
of smell finds it infinitely restful to draw in warm, unused 
air, without odor of any kind. Probably this is what the 
Arab proverb means. 

The patriarch Jacob showed his knowledge of nature 
when he spoke of “ the smell of a field which the Lord hath 
blessed.” Fragrance is everywhere associated with the 
country. There is a redolence about the fields and woods, 
an indefinable essence distilled from all trees and grass and 
grain fields and gardens and watercourses and cool, shady 
hollows and great breathing mountains, and which is to 
specific scents what the white light is to separate colors. It 
is pungent and yet elusive, sometimes dry and warm and 
aromatic, pervaded by the delicate emanations of leaves and 
wood and blossoms, sometimes moist and cool like the black 
mould of a swampy forest, brewed only in the confined still- 
room of the woods, but, wherever breathed, a tonic better than 
that prepared by the pharmacist, an aroma sweeter than the 
ambrosia of fabled Olympus. 

These country odors haunt you everywhere, envelop you 
like the cloud with which Athene surrounded Diomed, act 
upon your jaded nerves like a steamy gush of frankincense 
and myrrh. They spring out of ambush from hedges and 
fences, from ploughed fields and meadows and grassy lawns 
and flower-gardens, and from old cobwebbed barns where 
the cows come in from pasture with breath as sweet and 
clean as the honey-dew on which the fairy queen Titania 
tipples. Once imbibed, they never leave you. They may lie 
dormant for years, but are sure to suggest themselves sooner 
or later. I smell to-day as I write (with the organ of 
memory) the odor of box and lilacs and peaches and blossom- 
ing shrubs and ripe harvest apples from an old-time garden 
that I frequented when a boy. The garden has been de- 
stroyed long since; but the fragrance still lingers, like the 
gracious memory of a good deed. 


Even a farm-house smells differently from a village resi- 


dence, Its fine old aroma is as if distilled from nectarines 
that have ripened in the adjoining garden and from apples 
in the neighboring orchard. The garret has the true attic 
flavor, born of hewn timbers and nut-brown rafters unhidden 
by daubing plaster and bunches of garden herbs hung there 
for the winter’s using. Yesterday I stopped at an old farm- 
house among the hills, and by chance I entered the attic. 
Instantly there swept through the gate of odors a subtle, all- 
pervading aroma that carried me back years and years to 
another farm-house garret where I played when a boy. The 
smell was the same, and summoned up many an hour of 
dreamy or sportive idleness, of tumblings and hidings and 
whispered story-telling and balmy naps while the rain-drops 
chanted benisons upon the moss-shingled roof. 

The other day I asked a friend who had visited Europe 
what it was he brought home from Italy and Spain most en- 
during in his recollection. And he answered, Not the sun- 
light nor the moonlight falling on grand old ruins and Moor- 
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ish fountains, not the Escurial nor St. Peter’s, not the Tiber 
nor the Guadalquivir, not the evening walks along the 
gardens of the Xenil nor the rose-red waters of the fairy 
grottoes of Capri, but the smell of the orange groves and 
the jessamine bowers and the arbored roses that climb like 
gtape-vines in those favored climes. For those who have 
visited them, Florida and California mean fragrance, as 
Araby meant perfume and Edom meant odors to the old 
Jews. Some one who has noticed this subtle characteriza- 
tion of odors has remarked that he always associates the 
smell of buckwheat with Pennsylvania, of grapes with Ohio, 
of pine forests with Maine, and of clams with Cape Cod. 

Everything has its characteristic odor, even a book. If I 
were taken suddenly blind, I could distinguish half of the 
books of my library by the distinct aroma of each volume 
when its leaves are open. It is subtle and indefinable, but it 
is unmistakable. The leaves of my Shakespeare carry an odor 
very different from those of my Emerson or my Spencer, and 
each is distinct as the rose from the lily. Books that are 
new do not all smell alike, but have an individuality of odor, 
so to speak. Some books have a pungent, unpleasant odor; 
but the larger number are really crisp and fragrant, depend- 
ing somewhat upon their paper and their binding. These 
individual smells of books are not matters of a moment, but 
last for a long time, and are as characteristic as their table 
of contents. 

Visitors to the Chateau Malmaison, near Paris,— which, 
by the way, is soon to be removed to this Western land,— 
tell us that the rooms once used by the Empress Josephine 
are still fragrant with the odor of musk, of which she was 
passionately fond. Every nook and corner seems to be per- 
meated by this pungent, enduring perfume; and it seems to 
one as if the living presence of the beautiful Creole must 
have just passed through. It is almost startling, this sudden 
reminder of a dead queen. Nothing else in the house — 
not the delicate silken curtains, bordered with gold fringe, of 
her bed-chamber, not the harp with broken strings that 
hangs in the gallery — are so-suggestive of the living woman 
as this musk odor which the wife of Napoleon loved. It 
might have been but yesterday, this very day even, that she 
was in this room, the wife of an emperor. The gate of 
odors takes us across nearly a century of time by the whiff 
of a scent of musk. 

Let us be thankful that, having a nose, we smell. All have 
not been similarly blessed. To the poet Wordsworth, to 
whom such great gifts were given, the gate of odors gave no 
sign. Harriet Martineau, who was afflicted in the same 
manner, says that only once in his life was it vouchsafed to 
him to exercise the sense of smell. “He smelled a bean- 
field, and thought it heaven.” What would he have thought 
of a spray of water lilies? To us, with our keen and deli- 
cate fifth sense, the wafted odors of our corrupted Eden 
should be but prophecies and evangels of a paradise to be 
regained, 


The Inspirations of Science. 


BY REV. BROOKE HERFORD, D.D. 


The first of these inspirations of science that I will speak 
of is the reassurance of the Eternal Goodness which has 
come in the fuller unfolding of Evolution. At first, you 
know, Evolution seemed to bring insurmountable difficulty 
to religious faith. As men tracked it, working, here and 
there, they seemed to find everything silently doing itself, 
by impassive law: no place for God, and certainly no place 
for divine goodness. The law seemed not only impassive, 
but merciless; that “ struggle for existence,” with the weaker 
always going to the wall, filling the world with strife and 
cruelty : a thousand things in nature and in history which no 
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ingenuity of reasoning could show in any light of goodness. 
No! but gradually, as the whole scope and immensity of 
this great thought of Evolution has appeared, as daring, 
sure-footed thinkers have traced it back and back through 
the vast periods that geology proves and that astronomy has 
to infer, there has risen up the sense of an ordered meaning 
present through the whole, which awes the mind. ‘Even in 
the. passing detail, as of some gracious beauty in a flower 
or the curious wonder of an insect spinning a cocoon, one 
is constantly touched by an irresistible impression that 
something means this; but, when you even glance along the 
whole vast cosmic process, the sense of a mighty meaning 
becomes almost overwhelming. When the astronomer takes 
me back to the primal fire-mists for the remotest beginning 
of worlds, and shows me those fire-mists circling into spheres 
and systems, and some cooling into globes, and at last a 
strange new element of life appearing, covering the globe 
with verdure, coming at length to animal life, at first in 
lowest forms, but through the measureless periods develop- 
ing into higher forms of infinite variety, from monad into 
mammal, and up to man; and all things coming at last to 
the infinitely varied wonder and beauty of the world as you 
and I see it about us to-day,—why, simply, I may shut 
my eyes, just dazed, and refuse to think about it at all; 
but, if I do think about it, I cannot help recognizing in it 
all thought, meaning, orderly meaning, and progressive 
meaning. 

That is something of an inspiration, this reassurance of an 
eternal meaning, that we at least are not chance atoms, 
drifting like floating specks of foam upon the tideless ocean 
dense with mist, but parts of a vast traceable onward 
movement,— a movement that has already come to wonder- 
ful things, and touches us with an irresistible sense of further 
meanings still. 

And not meaning only. I think it comes to us in this 
longer look which Evolution gives, that it is a good mean- 
ing, that the power which dominates the whole must surely 
be good. We may not see it in the passing event. You 
watch things as they are working out to-day, and there is 
much to cause doubt as to whether the power which causes 
or even permits it all can be good. Books have been writ- 
ten on the cruelty of Nature. “Red in tooth and claw,” as 
Tennyson wrote; a “scene of incessant strife,’ as Huxley 
called it. That “struggle for existence,” all things preying 
on one another, has an awfully merciless look, as if some 
vast machine were just tearing things to pieces — living 
things to pieces— all the time. And, when you look into 
the human world, it does not need Dahomey and its horrors, 
life on the underside of civilization, East End life in hard 
times, plague or famine among the close-packed millions of 
India, how our hearts shudder for such things and long for 
some tiny scrap of omnipotence to make them less! 
sometimes things culminate in such crises of agony, such 
agony as Alva’s soldiers wrought in Holland three hundred 
years ago, such agony as Armenia has suffered in our very 
sight, such sharp points of unutterable horror as that crowd- 
ing, trampling multitude at the Moscow coronation or that 
fiery furnace at the Paris charity fair, that one feels like 
shrieking out against any idea of goodness in God, if God 
there be. : 

I know! I have felt all that! But, still, what is ct makes 
us horror-struck at such things? What is this fzty that we 
feel? Whence comes it? This also is part of this long 
process of Evolution. It seems a curious thing, does it not, 
that this slow, silent working of things together which has 
brought the world on, even by all this struggle for existence, 
has, as its finest result, evolved a being capable of looking 
into the struggling process, and criticising it, and being sad- 
dened by it, and trying to mitigate it? At the first flash of 
it, it seems as if there might be two processes of Evolution, 
one evolving nature higher and higher, but with these forces 
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of struggle and merciless outcome of suffering, and the other 
evolving man up to mercy and pity and help. But no! 
The whole is one vast complex process; and surely, then, it 
is in this highest, latest product — man — that we have the 
real interpretation of the whole, that “to which the whole 
creation moves.” Yes, there is plenty still that we do not 
understand; but such a steady unfolding, through such in- 
conceivably vast time, of ordered meanings leading finally to 
man,— man conscious of what goodness is and loving it, and 
feeling it the very greatest thing of all,— that the whole grows 
upon me more and more, in spite of much I cannot under- 
stand, as a very inspiration of faith in the Eternal Goodness, 
— goodness the final meaning of the whole.—/vom a recent 
Sermon. 


For the Christian Register. 
Adoration. 


BY DUREN J. H. WARD. 


The following hymn with the accompanying note we are glad to print, 
to show how, in ways different from our own, other men are feeling 
after God if haply they may find him. It is interesting to note the fact 
that science begins to sing. [Eprror.] 


TUNE,— WVicea.* 


Fount of worlds unfathomed! Energy eternal! 
Realm and potency and law in living Cosmos, Thou; 
Past or present, all things — mote to star supernal — 
E’en yet evolve in thine unending Now. 


Vibrant, radiant Glory! Darkness never hides Thee; 
Face to face with Nature-laws is facing Deity; 

Yet o’er realms so awful whelms Thy Being mighty, 
Words ne’er can utter Thine Infinity. 


All-dispensing World-Life! Every race adores Thee, 
Finding Thee in rock or rill or in the smiling sky ; 
Bowing down in needless fear, over-awed before Thee; 

Or lifting up their eyes in joy on high. 


Hallowed, gracious Presence! Omnipresence filling : 
Late and early would I ever learn and sing of Thee, 
Power, Goodness, Beauty! Lifting, blessing, thrilling — 

GOD — folding all in blessed unity. 


Paganism in Maine. 


BY REV. W. H. RAMSAY. 


Maine is not all pagan. There are veins running here 
and there through the more accessible parts of the State that 
have come under the influence of Christian civilization. But 
it is no libel to affirm that there are a great many places — 
towns, as well as “ plantations ’’ — that, religiously, are in a 
condition that the word “pagan” will most nearly charac- 
terize. In some of these places the semblance of a re- 
ligious organization exists, a small“ union ” church, in many 
instances, where occasional services are held, which are 
attended by a small fragment of the population. In many 
of our Maine towns, and especially in the plantations, the 
families are widely scattered ; and it requires an occasion of 
more than ordinary interest to bring any considerable num- 
ber of them together. It is certain that the efforts of such 
religious organizations as exist are miserable failures in this 
respect. Here and there attempts are made to conduct 
Sunday-schools ; but it is safe to affirm that a large propor- 
tion of the children are left destitute of religious training 


* Bishop Heber’s celebrated hymn, “‘ Holy, toys Holy,” is set to the tune called 
‘‘Nicza.” It sings in grand strains the God of the Council of Nicwa, a.p. 325, that is, 
it sings the God of Ancient Science,—ancient thought, ancient speculation. Can an- 
cient thought meet modern religious needs? If we could turn our later knowledge into 
music, if we could express the God of Modern Science through song, should we not reach 
the exaltation of inspired ages? Ww, 
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and are growing up to swell the ranks of the great ‘“un- 
churched.” 

It is impossible for any thoughtful person, capable of 
appreciating the untold value of the moral, the religious, the 
educational, and the higher social influences that a well- 
organized and rationally directed Christian church supplies, 
—jit is impossible for such a person not to recognize, and 
not to lament, the condition that must inevitably grow up 
in the absence of such an institution. A number of things 
are likely to happen, and, as a matter of fact, have happened 
in many places. In the first place, a large proportion of the 
people become indifferent, if not dead, to the higher ideal 
aims of life. They live in practical, if not in theoretical, 
atheism, “without God, and without hope,” in any of its 
higher meanings. They are shut up to a narrow and small 
horizon. Intellectually, they are without stimulus. There is 
a shocking amount of immorality of a sensual kind, and a 
woful ignorance of, or indifference to, the principles of 
right moral living. Our State Superintendent of Education 
created a sensation not a great while ago by a statement con- 
cerning the influence of immigration from the rural parts of 
Maine upon the social immorality in cities. This is some- 
thing that cannot be tabulated, and, of course, exaggeration 
is possible; but there can be no doubt that conditions exist 
that are sufficient to cause serious reflection. 

There are, of course, in the most benighted places, a num- 
ber of families and of individuals who form happy exceptions 
to the conditions I have outlined. 

There are those who make shift to keep their souls alive, 
and try to maintain their communion with the invisible and 
eternal things. But such types of religion and piety as one 
is likely to find are not of the ideal kind. Many of the 
preachers and evangelists who conduct the only services that 
are provided in many places are men and women without 
any denominational credentials or standing. 

A new sect of the Second Adventist type has sprung up in 
Franklin County within a few years, and its preachers (as a 
rule, laymen of an uneducated and ignorant type) have been 
organizing small societies here and there; and a new sect, 
the Church of “the Holy Ghost and us,” whose immense 
temple and training school for home missionaries stands 
upon the summit of a hill in the town of Durham, is getting 
ready to send out a body of fervent evangelists, the chief 
article of whose creed is that the coming of the Lord is at 
hand. These men are to receive no salary, but to take what 
is freely offered to them wherever they go. From our Uni- 
tarian point of view the organization of this new sect may 
seem pathetic, as a revelation of the prevalence of supersti- 
tion. Nevertheless, its missionary operations might suggest 
to older churches a method of achieving something that they 
are certainly not doing at present. One thing is certain, 
that the people cannot “ hear without a preacher”; “and how 
can he preach unless he be sent?” is still a pertinent ques- 
tion, 

To awaken and keep alive and regnant the higher ele- 
ments of man’s nature needs the provocation and inspiration 
and co-operation of other souls that are alive, that are con- 
scious of and striving for the higher ideals. This means re- 
ligious organization, it means churches, it means constant 
appeals to reason and conscience and heart, it means stead- 
ily applied religious and moral training. This is something 
that a large part of our population is deprived of. To locate 
the blame or to suggest an effective remedy for these condi- 
tions is not by any means an easy task. The existing state 
of things is partly due to altered ecclesiastical conditions 
and methods in those churches that formerly did most of the 
pioneer-missionary work in this country. 

As a mere boy in the Methodist itinerancy, the writer 
preached from five to seven times a week in school-houses 
and farm-houses and small churches, and rarely slept two 
successive nights in the same bed; and it was happy and 
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glorious work, too. The preacher visited every farm-house 
within reasonable walking distance from his preaching-place, 
he catechised the children, giving them hymns and portions 
of Scripture to learn, and on leaving gave notice of his 
preaching appointment. These services were invariably well 
attended; and men and women and children — including 
hired help that would rarely or never attend the distant meet- 
ing-house —had the gospel preached unto them. But this 
period belongs to the age of the primal innocence of Method- 
ism. A leading Maine Methodist preacher confessed to the 
writer that the preachers of to-day not only did not, but could 
not, do this kind of work. We have become pastors of 
local congregations, he said. These churches demand all 
the time of their minister. He must be present at the 
mothers’ meeting Monday evening, at the Epworth League 
Tuesday evening, at the local class-meeting Wednesday even- 
ing, and so on. through every day of the week. The 
same thing is true of the Baptist churches. And, as no de- 
nomination seems to have set apart a body of men to do this 
rural itinerant missionary work, it is left to the detached and 
irresponsible free lance, who is most frequently morally and 
intellectually unfitted for it. The religious soil of most of 
our small towns in Maine has been burnt over year after 
year by the wildfires of religious fanaticism and sensational- 
ism, so that the very name “ revival”? has become a synonyme 
for all that is religiously offensive to the most thoughtful 
part of the population. 

If any one should ask: Why present this subject for the 
consideration of Unitarians? What can we do about it? 
What aptitude or what facilities have we for engaging in such 
work? I should reply that the possibility of such questions 
being asked would be a sure revelation of a serious defi- 
ciency in our denomination, regarded in the light of a mis- 
sionary body. The trouble can hardly be said to lie in the 
fact that we have no unemployed ministers in our body: we 
have a good many. But have they got the missionary spirit 
in them? Have they got the true conception of the gospel 
that is needed to arouse men from deep spiritual slumber ? 
As an old Methodist preacher used to ask of every candidate 
for the ministry, “Does the young man know the disease 
and the cure?” The question of vital importance is, Have 
we, as preachers, a gospel to the conscience and the heart as 
well as to the reason of men? That our grand Unitarian 
affirmations furnish such a gospel, and that it is capable of 
being put into such plain and simple terms that it can be 
“ understanded of all the people,” there can be no reasonable 
doubt. The American people—even our rural classes — 
are probably, on the average, as intelligent and as well edu- 
cated as the peasants and laboring people to whom Jesus 
preached most frequently. And those “common people 
heard him gladly,” and understood him, too. 

Probably nine out of every ten of the adult people in any 
New England State are perfectly capable of following and 
understanding a sermon by Dr. Savage or Dr. E. E. Hale, 
and I doubt whether any of our young preachers can do 
any better than these men. No, that is not the trouble at 
all. When a man gets to talking about “our religious 
philosophy and our gospel [with the emphasis on the ow] 
being above the heads of the masses,”— whoever they 
may be,—the man needs to go and sit at the feet of Jesus 
for a time. He probably needs to be converted : he certainly 
has not learned how to preach the religion of Jesus. Jesus 
came “to call sinners to repentance,” and “to seek and to 
save that which was lost.” It requires all the learning and 
all the philosophy and all the grace of divine humility 
to render one’s religious message so clear and strong and 
simple that “the wayfaring man, though a simpleton, need 
not err therein.” A man who has nothing to offer but a 
poor hash of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s philosophy or an 
essay on the tendencies of Schopenhauer has certainly no 
religious gospel for the majority of people in either city or 
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country. But the young meti who dré coming into the 
work of our liberal ministry to-day havea gospel to preach,— 
a gospel of “ glad tidings for all people.” The chief ques- 
tion seems to be, Can they afford to do some pioneering 
work? I would like to ask them, Can you afford not to do 
it? A man can have no better practical training for the 
work of preaching than that which comes to him from a 
missionary experience. Ask Dr. Ames where he learned to 


‘preach to the hearts of men in such wonderful fashion as he 


does. Ask Dr. Crothers, ask Dr. Savage. Ask Samuel A. 
Eliot where he got that splendid faculty of extemporaneous 
address. He will tell you that he got it through his mis- 
sionary experiences in Colorado and in the Far West. 

The Andover Theological School sent a band of five or 
six earnest young men into the rural districts of Maine a 
few years ago, who did just the kind of work that needs to 
be done here. 

Their salaries were very small and often uncertain. The 
Congregational Missionary Board paid them a few hundred 
dollars. Those young men preached in several towns and 
villages. They organized Sunday-schools, they formed young 
people’s societies, and they started “ travelling libraries.” They 
did what was practically itinerant work. Most of these men 
have since been called to larger spheres of work, and one of 
them is settled over one of the most important societies in 
Connecticut. 

We can do the same kind of work if we have the young 
men with faith and zeal and consecration enough to attempt 
it, and if our Unitarian people will stand behind the 
American Unitarian Association with the missionary funds 
to furnish the needed help. It is not the kind of work that 
would redound to the external honor and glory of the denom- 
ination, perhaps. It would not necessarily result in the 
organization of any large churches, but it would result in 
bringing spiritual life and health and blessing to many homes 
and many hearts that are new in a condition that can only 
be described as spiritual starvation. It should ‘be said, 
moreover, to the honor of our Universalist brethren, that they 
are more alive to their duty and opportunity with regard to 
this work than we seem to be. Several of their preachers 
are doing splendid work in the smaller towns of Maine. 


_ The Great Fetish. 


BY AN ORTHODOX CHURCH MEMBER. 


In recounting some of the obstacles which he encountered 
as a minister, Theodore Parker writes in substance as follows 
in regard to the Bible : — 

“Even with the Protestant minister the Bible is a fetish. 
On the authority of an anonymous Hebrew book he will justify 
the slaughter of innocent men, women, and children by the 
thousand ; and on that of an anonymous Greek book he will 
believe, or at least command others to believe, that man is 
born totally depraved, and God will perpetually slaughter 
men in hell by the million, though they had committed no 
fault except that of not believing an absurd doctrine they 


-had never heard of. Ministers take the Bible in a lump as 


divine. All between the lids of the book is equally the ‘ word 
of God,’ infallible and miraculous. He that believeth it shall 
be saved, and he that believeth not shall be damned. No 
amount of piety and morality can make up for not believing 
this. No doctor is ever so subordinate to his drug, no 
lawyer lies so prone before statute and custom, as the mass 
of ministers before the Bible, the great fetish of Protestant 
Christendom! The Ephesians did not so worship their great 
Goddess Diana and the meteoric stone which fell down from 
Jupiter. ‘We can believe anything,’ say they, ‘which has 
a Thus saith the Lord before or after it.’ The Bible is not 
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only master of the soul: it is also a talisman to keep men 
from harm. Bodily contact with it, through hand or eye, is a 
part of religion. So it lies in railroad stations, in the parlors 
and sleeping chambers of taverns and the cabins of ships, 
only to be seen and touched, not read. The pious mother 
puts it in the trunk of her prodigal son, and contents herself 
with the thought that he has got his Bible with him, and 
promised to read a chapter every day! So the Catholic 
mother uses an image of the virgin mother of God, and the 
Rocky mountain savage a bundle of grass. It is a fetish.” 

The evil thus described is by no means an uncommon 
one among people of every class and condition. Supersti- 
tious awe and reverence of the Bible, as something possessed 
of a supernatural influence or power, is to be met with on 
every hand, and exists to an extent which few realize. 

Who has not heard of the Bible being put to such uses as 
tucked under the pillow to keep away ghosts at night, bound 
over wounds or bruises to lend its magical power to their 
speedy healing, carried in the inner pocket to prevent acci- 
dents. or ill luck, consulted after the manner of divination 
as to the proper time of harvesting and planting, and the 
like? 

It is an actual fact that a great many people regard the Bible 
with much the same awe and dread as they do the powers of 
darkness. Some would be haunted for days with superstitious 
fear if by accident they should tear or otherwise mutilate a 
Bible, lest some dire calamity should befall them as a punish- 
ment. Others hoard their money between the leaves of a 
Bible as being the safest place in which to keep it, the one 
place “ where thieves do not break through and steal” (and, 
indeed, it is a good place for hiding valuables, but for a 
different reason than from any magical spell it may possess 
at warding off thieves). 

The unscrupulous witness, though he quail not at judge or 
sheriff or jury, will often break down when compelled to 
take oath with hand upon the Bible. He dare not perjure 
himself, then, not through any respect which he entertains 
for the book and the truth within it, but from a superstitious 
dread of some mystical, mysterious power he imagines it to 
possess, capable of accomplishing his undoing in some 
terrible manner, else why its use under the circumstances ? 

Now a wholesome reverence for the Bible may not be 
undesirable or unchristian; but superstition in regard to 
anything should not be permitted to have any part in con- 
nection with the religion of to-day. It is the acme of pagan- 
ism; and yet that superstition does exist to a large extent 
to-day, sometimes even in the Church, is too apparent to need 
demonstration. 

The difficulty is that we do not encourage as we ought 
freedom of thought in our religion. The Bible, for example, 
we regard as too sacred to be subjected to the ordeal of too 
close inspection and too minute criticism ; and in this we take 
the first step, and that a long one, in the direction of wilful 
ignorance, superstition, Paganism. 

The Bible with some is too good a book, being divine and 
inspired, to be studied, thumbed, interpreted, criticised, con- 
tradicted, but should be revered instead, or, in other words, 
worshipped, made a fetish, as Theodore Parker well com- 
plains: whereas instead it should be put to the use for which 
it is so pre-eminently fitted, made a text-book of human life 
and experience. 

The Indians regarded with profound and unconcealable 
wonder the first comers to this continent, who could, by 
means of little marks upon a chip, make it speak to a fellow- 
countryman many miles away; but they knew nothing of 
letters and the art of writing. Precisely as inferior is he who 
has always been accustomed to regard the Bible with super- 
stition, and has never learned to make any better use of it, 
to the man who is its thoughtful student, daily gleaning 
from it such help and inspiration as it yields in abundance to 
the unprejudiced searcher of its pages, 
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For the Christian Register. 


The New Allegiance. 


BY E. E. H. 


Very reverently and gently 
We would lay the Old Year down, 
With the burden of his crosses, 
With the glory of his crown. 


Thanks we give for many a blessing 
His beneficence hath brought, 

Many a hope fulfilled — or thwarted — 
Many a solemn lesson taught. 


As we lay the asphodel 
On his bier, we may not linger 
O’er repining or farewell,— 
Yet, though tears perchance are welling 


For there enters at the portal 
One illumined with the dawn,— 

And with requiem, are blending 
Aves to the guest new-born. 


Confident in heavenly purpose, 
Pure, without reproach or fear, 

Hope, his strength and inspiration — 
Thus he comes,— the glad New Year! 


We confess his peerless knighthood, 
We would follow where he leads; 

Dreams shall merge into fruition, 
Good thoughts into noble deeds. 


And we spring to catch his banner, 
That it may not touch the dust — 

While we pledge a new allegiance. 
Oh, for strength to keep the trust! 


Che Pulpit. 


Enemies or Friends? 


FROM A SERMON BY REV. HOBART CLARK. 


If ye love them that love you, what reward have ye? Do not even 
the publicans the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, what do 
ye more than others? Do not even the Gentiles the same? Ye there- 
fore yp be perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.— Marr. v. 46, 
47, 48. 

There is no passion more honorable to human nature than 
that of devoted personal loyalty, but it often makes men 
short-sighted and narrow-minded. It had that effect upon 
the Israelites of old. Their prophets, filled with a genuine 
and righteous enthusiasm for a righteous God, had declared, 
Jehovah’s enemies are my enemies, and Jehovah’s friends 
are my friends; and the descendants and followers of the 
prophets had, very naturally, by the sheer force of an 
instinctive loyalty to their king and leader of their nation, 
unconsciously reversed the saying, as most men of deep 
religious instincts and shallow thought are apt to do even 
in our day. They had no hesitation in thinking, and they 
said openly in all sincerity, My enemies are God’s enemies, 
my friends are God’s friends. This is a very dangerous 
habit, although a very natural one; and it must not be 
judged too severely, either in ancient or modern times. 
Jesus himself did not rebuke it openly, but he took pains to 
show men that God has no enemies, as is proved by the 
fact that his gifts of rain and sunshine, of life and health, 
are distributed impartially; and he insisted that all human 
enmity is a mistake, that it is what we should call a mere 
survival of rude conditions and barbarous instincts, an in- 
herited result of the fierce struggle for existence which man 
was practically compelled to wage in primeval times, finding 
no justification whatever in reason or in the actual facts 
of human existence, when these are clearly perceived and 
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understood. And he uttered a prophecy regarding it,—a 
prophecy which, in the old version of the Bible, is made to 
read like a commandment impossible to be obeyed, but 
which now reads, in the new version, as a promise and a 
prophecy of social and moral development. Ye shall be 
perfect, he said, as your heavenly Father is perfect. Ye 
shall have no enemies, because there is no necessary and 
natural enmity between man and man, any more than there 
is between man and God. 

Love your enemies, he said. Why? Because they are 
your enemies? No; but because they are not really 
enemies. Because the enmity which seems to exist between 
you and them is unnatural and unnecessary, because, in spite 
of inherited instincts to the contrary, their interests are 
identical with yours, and yours with theirs, as you would 
see plainly enough if you could perfectly understand each 
other, and a spirit of mutual trust and helpfulness could 
replace the spirit of mutual distrust and antagonism which 
now prevails. Jesus must have known as well as you and 
I know it that love for our enemies, based on mere sentiment, 
is unnatural and impracticable; but he also must have seen 
what we are beginning to learn, that, based on reason and 
intelligence, it is one of the first conditions of human prog- 
ress. People read that old promise of his, which they mis- 
take for a command, and say: What a beautiful sentiment ! 
What a fine idea! What a pity it is that men cannot love 
their enemies! But what a mistake it would be for them to 
do so, and thus allow their enemies to take advantage of 
them and to triumph over them! But Jesus was not merely 
uttering a beautiful sentiment, a commandment impossible to 
be obeyed. He was laying down a law of social development. 
He was widening the borders of man’s moral privilege and 
responsibility. He saw that a time was coming, and he was 
trying to hasten the coming of that time, when men will no 
more think of calling their fellow-men their enemies than they 
will think of calling God their enemy. There was a time, 
as we all know, when men regarded the whirlwind and the 
flood, the falling thunderbolt and the wild beast of the forest, 
as their personal enemies. But we have already learned 
that man has no enemies in the natural universe outside of 
humanity. We see that the storm and pestilence bring- 
ing death and destruction have no malice in them, and that 
they are not sent, as our forefathers supposed, by an angry 
God. Once man imagined himself to be surrounded by 
enemies; but it was his ignorant fear, and that alone, which 
caused him to see enemies in many of those forces of nature 
which we recognize as friendly, because they have been, by 
the aid of science, rendered comparatively harmless or con- 
verted into servants and helpers of our civilization. The 
worst that man can now think or say is that Nature is indif- 
ferent to his welfare; and the poet Wordsworth, who was 
better acquainted with Nature than most men are, has de- 
clared that 2 

“ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her.” 

He spoke as a poet, of course ; but even the men of science 
now insist that Nature is true and trustworthy, that her laws 
are constant, impartial, reliable in their operation, and, when 
perfectly understood, are friendly and helpful. 

And, in much the same way that men have found them- 
selves to have no enemies in nature, they are finding that 
they have no real enemies in God’s great human family. 
The old divisions of race and nationality, of class and creed, 
are rapidly losing their importance. Race prejudice and 
class prejudice and religious prejudices are still powerful, no 
doubt; but their power is nothing to what it was in former 
times. The Englishman and the Frenchman are no longer 
regarded as the natural and inevitable enemies of each 
other. The Catholic and the Protestant are now able to live 
at peace side by side; and the poor man whose heart is not 
imbittered by his poverty, whose mind is not confused, and 
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whose eyes are not blinded by the ravings of the demagogue, 
knows that the rich man is not his enemy. The Englishman 
and the Frenchman both have great interests which they 
must protect. The Protestant and the Catholic have differ- 
ing faiths which they must cherish and maintain, because the 
faith of each is essential to his own moral and spiritual life. 
The rich man and the poor man are both controlled by in- 
stincts more or less selfish, more or less generous, in their 
dealings with.each other; but it is clear that these instincts 
are perfectly natural and essential to human progress and the 
upbuilding of modern civilization. They are evidences of 
energy, not of enmity. The enmity of the American to the 
Spaniard in our recent war was, as a matter of fact, mostly 
formal. It was assumed temporarily for a definite purpose 
only. It was merely skin-deep, and was hardly that. There 
was no personal hatred or malice on either side; but there 
were great moral questions to be settled between them. Great 
political duties and social responsibilities had to be met ; and 
these were of a kind that neither the American nor the 
Spaniard had yet learned to meet except in the old way,— 
that is, by a resort to arms. And the same difficulties were 
at the bottom of most, if not of all, recent wars in the world’s 
history. They are and have been largely a result of igno- 
rance, of language, or selfishness, if you please,—that is no 
doubt true,— but not of racial or personal enmity. Such 
questions have to be settled somehow; and it seems probable 
that, just as long as human ignorance and selfishness and 
foolishness combine, just so long will it be found neces- 
sary to use force and coercion of some kind in the regulation 
of human affairs. It is possible in private life to the strong 
to bear with the infirmities of the weak, but, unfortunately, it 


is not yet possible to observe that rule in public affairs, where 


the interest of multitudes are involved; and, if it were pos- 
sible, such observance would make the weak still greater 
sufferers, and take away from the strong their strength. It 
is this fact which makes it necessary for the strong to bear 


what Mr. Kipling has called “The White Man’s Burden”’; 


but there is no reason why they should not learn to bear it 
in Abraham Lincoln’s way,— “ with malice toward none, with 
charity for all.” The white man’s burden js precisely the 
same thing as the policeman’s burden, only upon a larger 
scale and in a wider field; and the policeman is still recog- 
nized as a necessity. But the policeman is not moved by 
hatred, fear, or selfishness. If he be worthy of his place, he 
is not the law-breaker’s enemy, though he must sometimes 
treat him as an enemy. On the contrary, he is as much the 
friend of the man who foolishly, in ignorance, breaks the law 
as of the law-abiding citizen who finds his service necessary. 
It is just because armies and navies and policemen still exist 
that the vast majority of men in all civilized lands are now 
able to go unarmed. Such was not the case anywhere evena 
few hundred years ago; and among those peoples who do 
not have armies, navies, and policemen, such is not the case 
to-day, where every man still goes armed, and is obliged to 
do so. Even where war does exist to-day, the red-cross flag 
is respected by all; and a distinction is now made by all 
civilized people between combatants and non-combatants. 
That distinction, quite unknown in former times and still un- 
considered by savage races, proves that the elements of fear 
and hatred are being eliminated even from the battlefield, 
and that war is no longer made for its own sake. ‘These 
things and many others go to show that thoughtful men 
everywhere are coming to a recognition of the fact that no 
men are their enemies by nature, though some are forced by 
circumstances to play the part of enemies, to be called such, 
and to be treated as such for a time and a purpose, but for a 
time and a purpose only. Immediately upon laying down 
their arms, they are recognized asfriends. We cannot ignore 
the fact that there is still a multitude of conflicting interests 
and conflicting ideas in the world, regarding which all men 
¢annot be brought at once to think and feel alike; but we 
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are rapidly outgrowing the theory that conflicting ideas and 
interests must make men enemies, except for a limited time 
and a definite purpose. The new theory, or rather the old 
theory, which in our day is rapidly becoming a profound 
conviction,— and as such it is new,— holds that the world is 
large enough not only for Englishmen and Frenchmen and 
Americans and Spaniards, but for Chinamen and Hottentots, 
and for every other kind of man that God has made, if he 
will only recognize some necessary standards of human con- 
duct and human intercourse. It holds that the religion is 
broad enough for both Catholic and Protestant,—yes, and for 
Brahmin and Mussulman as well, if he will only allow his 
neighbor the same privileges that he himself demands. There 
is also a conviction, growing stronger day by day in all intelli- 
gent and thoughtful minds, that the fruits of the earth are 
or may be made plentiful enough, if properly cared for, and 
distributed to keep every child of God, not only from physi- 
cal wants and suffering, but from the temptations and 
dangers of ignorance and vice. We live in an age of 
rational optimism,— an optimism which is not wholly justified, 
perhaps, by existing facts, but which is justified to a far 
greater extent than some people realize by the fact that it is 
based upon such conditions as these; and it is the growing 
universality and intensity of these conditions which gives the 
old gospel of peace and good will new meaning in our time. 
If men are right — and who shall say that they are not right? 
—in taking these hopeful views of the development of human 
society in spite of everything to the contrary, then the old 
sayings of Jesus are seen to have new power; and his social 
theories are, when rationally interpreted, vindicated from the 
charge of being impracticable. If these growing convictions 
of our own time are correct, then Jesus was not a dreamer 
nor a mere enthusiast, when he said, Men shall share in the 
divine perfection, and have no enemies, His mind was as 
broad as his heart. He demanded nothing impossible ; and, 
though he believed what no one beside himself could then 
believe, his faith is being justified. 


Spiritual Life. 


Can there be religion without ethics? Then so much the 
worse for such a religion. ‘He that turneth away his ear 
from hearing the law, even his prayer shall become an 
abomination.” — Charles G. Ames. 


ae 


Many favors which God giveth us ravel out for want of 
hemming, through our own unthankfulness; for, though 
prayer purchaseth blessings, giving praise doth keep the 
quiet possession of them. — Zhomas Fuller. 
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Just where you stand in the conflict, 
There is your place! 
Just where you think you are useless, 
Hide not your face! 
God placed you there for a purpose, 
Whate’er it be; 
Think he has chosen you for it ; 
Work loyally. — Helen M. Richardson. 


as 
PRAYER, 


O Lord, I give myself to thee. I trust thee wholly. Thou 
art wiser than I, more loving to me than I myself. Deign 
to fulfil thy high purposes in me, whatever they be,— work 
in and through me. I am born to serve thee, to be thine, to 
be thy instrument. Let me be thy blind instrument. I ask 
not to see, I ask not to know: I ask simply to be used. 
Amen.— John Henry Newman. 
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Professor Channing. 


It so happened that three elderly gentlemen 
at their club—all three graduates of Harvard 
—fell to talking about the question of awak- 
ening interest in the minds of school-children 
and college students. As the upshot of their 
talk—though strictly local in character, and 
perhaps a bit antediluvian, as is apt to be 
the case with elderly gentlemen—may help to 
throw some light on this perplexing problem, 
it will do no harm to jot it down here. 

‘*Isn’t it striking, ’’ began the first, ‘‘that, 
many and many years ago as he died, never 
a Commencement Day goes by but that some 
hearty tribute is paid to our old professor, 
Channing, as the greatest teacher of English 
Harvard ever saw. He shaped—so speaker 
after speaker asserts—a whole generation of 
the ablest writers in the land, and set the 
college head and shoulders above Yale in 
literary distinction. No doubt it was so; 
but, for the life of me, I can’t explain it. 
There was never a tithe in him of the criti- 
cal erudition of the men who have succeeded 
him. In fact, he seemed to me rather to de- 
spise books of rhetoric and pragmatic rules of 
composition. But, somehow or other, he put 
the ball home every time. There must have 
been something in his personality that did 
the business. ’’ 

“*Of course there was,’’ broke in the second 
speaker, ‘‘It’s always personality that tells. 
But did the world ever see a more comically 
lovable personality than his? It always 
makes me laugh to try to conceive how two 
such absolutely contradictory types of face, 
form, and manner as he and his brother, 
William Ellery Channing, the seraphic di- 
vine, could have been born of the same 
mother. All are familiar with the portraits 
of the great spiritual preacher. The thin, 
pale face, illumined from within, as an ala- 
baster vase enclosing a burning taper; the 
yearning, pathetic, yet celestially visited 
eyes; the suggestion of the ‘counterfeit pre- 
sentment’ of Thomas 4 Kempis or Saint 
Bonaventura,—no one that has ever looked 
on these features but has retained their image 
indelibly fixed in mind. But of his brother, 
the professor, as he appeared in the class- 
room and in familiar, jovial intercourse 
with the students, there has never been but 
one lifelike portrait drawn. It is the one 
that appears on the cover of the London 
Punch,—the portrait of Mr. Punch himself. 
The same hooked nose, the same keen-glan- 
cing, twinkling eye, the same jovial delight 
in sympathetically sharing everything good 
and bright with the first comer, the same 
full, round paunch and diminutive legs, here 
—all due allowance being made for carica- 
ture—stands Prof. Channing, as he lived and 
moved. College students, you know, always 
have an endearing way—not malicious, but 
only picturesque—of designating by a charac- 
teristic nickname their venerated instructors; 
and, in this particular case, the familiar ap- 
pellation of the professor of rhetoric and 
English composition was always ‘Potty Chan- 
ning.’ ’? 

‘*That's true to the very life,’’ here inter 
posed the third speaker. ‘‘But the odd thing 
is that that comical make-up, with its corre- 
sponding interior qualities, should have been 
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the very thing that constituted him the great- 
est teacher of English Harvard ever saw. All 
went together. No other physical exterior 
could have adequately symbolized the interior 
gusto, the full inhalations, as of racy fra- 
grances, the rich sensuous delight, with 
which he sat down, as at table, to the feast 
of English speech. I use the word ‘sensu- 
ous’—not ‘sensual’—in the sense Milton 
intended it, when he declared that all great 
poetry must be ‘simple, sensuous, and im- 
passioned. ” 

‘*Well, Prof. Channing grew visibly en- 
raptured all over at the sight of an apt and 
telling word. His mouth watered over it, as 
over a peach or melon: he snuffed up its fra- 
gance. He turned it round and round, and 
expatiated on its bloom and beauty: he 
wanted everybody to share the delight of it 
with him. He laughed, he trembled, then 
fairly cried in thankfulness that a beneficent 
God had made such delectable creatures for 
the beatitude of man. The result of all this 
was that the students actually came to look 
upon the English dictionary as a Lucullus 
feast of endless courses, of haunches of veni- 
son, game birds, ices, fruits, flowers, burn- 
ing wax-lights, and delicious music. They 
acquired a taste for the savor of words, a 
conscience for the purity of words, an exqui- 
site sensibility to the shading of words, a 
vital religious sense of the outright sin 
against the Holy Spirit it was not to treat 
them with awful reverence. To this solely 
was it owing—and not to any formal teaching 
—that so many of them became admirable 
writers, building their temples with what 
Scripture calls ‘lively stones.’ But the real 
inspiring influence at work was contagion, 
was the titillation, the smack, the gusto, the 
lingering flavors, long drawn out, so palpably 
witnessed in their unique teacher. No one 
privileged to come under this delectable spell 
could for a moment doubt that, in his heart 
of hearts, Prof. Channing cherished as the 
one profoundest, as the most uplifting utter- 
ance of the whole Bible, the divine annuncia- 
tion of the proem of the Gospel of Saint 
John, ‘In the beginning was the word.’ ’?’— 
Boston Herald, 


Good-by, Figure 8. 


Good-by, Figure 8. You have kept your 
place for a hundred years. It was second 
place, to be sure; but what else could you 
do? for Number One had first place. But, 
in a hundred years more, Number One will 
have to step aside for Number Two; and, 
after a while, your turn at the head of the 
row will come. The world will be an old, 
old world then. 

You have been with us all the way through. 
You were on hand when we were born, and 
put the century mark in the date. You have 
stood at the head of every letter we ever 
wrote or received. You watched our trem- 
bling hand, as it went scribbling down the 
page of our first love-letter; and you saw the 
young girl blush when she opened it and 
struggled along its crooked path. You could 
tell many a secret if you wanted to: you 
know all about the letter which said, ‘‘Burn 
me!’’ From the palace to the hut there is 
nobody who wants you to tell al] you know. 
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You could set all the newspaper reporters 
crazy by announcing that you were going to 
hand out the recollections of a century. You 
could smash many a reputation, darken many 
a path, and also clear up many a mystery; 
but then you won’t. Having kept so much 
so long, you will keep mum, and go to your 
land of rest and silence. And, when your 
turn comes again, six thousand years from 
now, none of your old acquaintances will 
care much what you say. The earth and the 
stars will then have forgotten where we were 
buried. 

‘You have been a big figure in human 
affairs. For the last hundred years nothing 
worth dating has been done without you. 
Nobody could give a note or receipt, or write 
a check, or buy a home, or sell a house, or 
go to school, or graduate, or publish a news- 
paper, or print a book, or marry, or die, or 
set up a tombstone, without you. The bot- 
tom dropped out when you failed to appear. 

That you have marked the best century the 
world ever had, none of us doubt; for we have 
all belonged to it. You have given us pal- 
ace cars to ride in, steamships to sail in, 
lightning to go by, read by, and send our 
letters by. You have given us dynamite to 
blow up mountains, and newspapers to blow 
us all up; and you have given us evolution 
and the new woman and new theology, and 
Maxims and Mausers and Lyddite shells to 
kill one another with. You have taught us 
that we can have a good time without getting 
drunk, and that there can be good preaching 
without scaring men to death. 

For all the sweetness and goodness which 
you have brought into the world we thank you. 

And now, dear old friend, good-by! We 
hate to part with you; but, good-by!—Ad- 
vance. 


Hail to Figure 9. 

‘*The king is dead! Long live the king!’’ 
Hail to figure 9! We expect much from you. 
But only one thing we know certainly. Figure 
8 saw us in: you will see us out. You will 
bring to us the last sorrow, the last sickness, 
and the inevitable hour. You will part every 
couple, break every bond, sever every tie. 
You will plant tombstones over all our heads, 
and grass over our graves. Nevertheless, 
‘*Te salutamus morituri!’? Your turn has 
come, and we hope that you will do us all a 
good turn before you turn us down. 

Figure 8 did well, but left many a problem 
unsolved, many a big load to carry higher up 
the hill. We trust that your shoulders will 
be broad, your heart stout, and your spinal 
column like chilled steel. 

New theology, don’t forget that. A lot 
of people are just dying for it. They can’t 
get enough of it. It is their meat and drink: 
‘‘children cry for it.’’ Spread it out and 
spread it on, heap it up and whoop it up; 
but don’t hoop it up. Let it run loose, the 
looser the better. Give us plenty of Isaiahs, 
not much Moses, precious little David, much 
of the ‘‘great unknown’’; and do be careful 
about personal allusions to the devil. It is 
not good form, and you don’t want to be 
voted an old fogy before you have been here 
a week. You know you have got to stay a 
hundred years. 
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As Grant said to Sheridan, ‘‘We want you 
to push things!’’ Push evolution. For they 
say that trusts are a part of evolution, and 
we want their part pushed across the stage 
quick. The political boss is another part of 
evolution. Don’t let him get through your 
first decade. Make him give New York a 
rest and Pennsylvania a rest, and all the rest 
of us a rest. Take him by the nape of the 
neck and pitch him overboard. And the 


. **machine, ’’—smash it! 


If you want to try your strong young hand 
on something tough, awfully tough, tackle 
municipal reform. It will make you a good 
hundred year’s job. Begin at Chicago, where 
it is easier, and work around toward New 
York, where you will need the experience of 
a lifetime. But don’t try it there until 
Croker and Platt are dead. 

But we don’t want to stir you up too much. 
Go easy with us: we are all human. Don’t 
try to club society into good shape. It is 
clubbed to death now. Club it a little more, 
and there will not be remains enough for a 
funeral. But don’t put your trust in ban- 
quets. Men have banqueted and banqueted, 
and toasted one another, and roasted other 
people; and yet the world would not hear. 

There is one thing more, and don’t you 
forget it. Hunt up Arbitration. Nobody 
knows where he is. But, as it was said to 
Stanley, ‘‘Find Livingstone,’’ so we say to 
you, ‘‘Find Arbitration.’’ He is scared. 
Coax him back again. But don’t lie to him. 
For Ananias and Sapphira couldn’t tell him 
bigger ones than he has heard already. Per- 
haps, before your time is up, you can get him 
settled down on some little ten-acre patch 
where he can start a crop for another century. 

And now again we salute you! You are 
all we have left. Your years are our high- 
ways, to good or evil, to happiness and 
heaven, or to darkness and despair,—our 
fields, our gardens, our front yards and back 
yards, our shops, our schools, our playground 
and toiling place, our land and sea, summer 
resort and winter home. Temper the winds, 
dear figure 9. Remember the shorn lamb. 
Don’t make every boy think he can be a 
president, but make him think he can be 
a man, Make the mothers wise who are 
holding little presidents and premiers and 
colonial secretaries in their arms. Give a 
double portion of wisdom to the colonial 
secretaries. 

Make us all wise. When we put you at 
the top of a blank sheet of paper, watch us 
all the way down. Help us to write sound 
words clear to the bottom. We sigh to think 
of the trouble which we will make for you, 
and the trouble which you will make for us. 
But we are together for better or for worse. 
May the better be biggest! Welcome, fig- 
ure 9!—Advance. - 


The calendar of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company presents a picture 
of ‘*King Philip, the last of the Wampa- 
noags,’’ signing the Treaty of 1671 with the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony in the old church 
at Taunton. No calendar will be delivered 
except on application by mail, addressed to 
**The Calendar Department, New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company,’’ and en- 
closing 10 cents to defray return expenses. 
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God’s Education of Man.* 


Mr. Hyde has written a book which per- 
haps contains the clearest, strongest, com- 
pletest, and sanest word that has yet been 
spoken with regard to the reconstruction of 
Christian faith. That it is the final word on 
that subject the author himself would not 
maintain; but, up till this time, no one has 
shown us quite so convincingly and compre- 
hensively an outline of what is likely to grow 
to be the Christian faith of the twentieth 
century. A considerable amount of vagueness 
and some juggling with words has been charged 
against the liberal orthodox school, but it will 
be very difficult to find any basis for either 
of these charges in the statements of Mr. 
Hyde. They are as direct and simple and 
straightforward as human speech can well be 
made. 

No brief summary of Mr. Hyde’s thought 
can do it justice, for he has himself con- 
densed his exposition into about as narrow 
limits as will suffice. But perhaps some hint 
can be given which will induce readers to go 
to the book itself for more light. The ethical 
basis of Christianity—the only basis on which 
it can permanently stand—is ‘‘a sincere dis- 
position to do the will of God.’’ God’s will 
is perfect love, and Christ is our highest and 
completest historic expression of that love. 
He has therefore become our interpreter of 
the divine. Because it was his meat and 
drink to do the will of God, he was divine. 
‘In so far as ordinary men and women do 
this same will of God to-day, they, too, be- 
come thereby partakers of the divine nature, 
and the Spirit of God dwelleth in them. 
And here, again, the Spirit of God—the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in devout and humble though 
frail and imperfect human ‘hearts—is not 
merely ke God, similar to the divine, but zs 
God, is of the same nature with the divine.’’ 
(The Italics are Mr. Hyde’s.) That is to 
say, all men have in them the capacity to be- 
come divine, even as Christ was divine. But 
all men do not realize this possibility. They 
fall short of doing the will of God, and ‘that 
is sin. This sin deepens into guilt when it 
becomes conscious abandonment of the divine 
will in favor of some lower aim. To réscue 
this guilt from its wretchedness, there is 
always need of a Saviour. The good man, 
at the expense of his own ease and sometimes 
of his own life, must stand against sinners, 
accepting their enmity and abuse as the in- 
evitable conditions under which his work is 
to be done. So only can the ravages of sin 
be stopped. There must always be vicarious 
suffering, and this is the atonement which 
has forever to be made. Here, then, is 
Christian doctrine stated in terms of the 
common experience of men. Here is the 
example of Christ, held up as being symbolic 
and illustrative of the great drama of the soul 
which is always and everywhere being en- 
acted. It is to be especially remarked that 
belief in the divinity of Christ is thus based, 
not upon any miracle of his birth, and not 
upon any metaphysical argument which the 


*Gop’s Epucation or Man, By William DeWitt 
Hyde. Boston and New York; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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common mind cannot grasp. Christ is divine 
simply and solely because he does the perfect 
will of God, and in this way becomes a par- 
taker of the divine nature. The way is 
open, then, for every soul to become divine 
in the same way. We may also note that the 
doctrine of the’ Trinity is here called the 
‘*unessential formulation of essential truths. ’’ 
This is exactly what any enlightened Unita- 
rian might say. He would not deny that 
great insights are under that doctrine; but 
he says that the Trinitarian formula is not 
essential, and is in many respects unfortu- 
nate. It appears, then, that his heresy has 
at last become ‘‘orthodox’’ in the person of 
Mr. Hyde. Probably the need for recon- 
struction of Christian faith is not overstated 
in this book. At the same time we are in- 
clined to cherish more hope of liberal Chris- 
tianity, even in its present incompleteness, 
than this author seems to allow. Orthodoxy, 
he thinks, comes near to ‘‘lacking a soul for 
the body of doctrine it preserves.’’ Liberal 
Christianity has a soul, but as yet no effect- 
ive organ for its will. But there cannot be 
much doubt as to the result. That which has 
no soul is already dead; and, when the soul 
is the growth, an organism will surely fol- 
low. We strongly believe that Mr. Hyde 
has seen with great accuracy some of the 
lines along which Christian faith is recon- 
structing itself. That reconstruction must 
needs be a process of development, not of 
manufacture; and time must be allowed to 
make the work complete. 


To-MORROW IN CuBA. By Charles M. 
Pepper. New York: Harper & Brothers. $2. 
—Mr. Pepper went to Cuba in the spring of 
1897 as a newspaper correspondent. He has 
studied the country and the people for more 
than two years; and his opinion about the 
present situation there and the future pros- 
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pects of the island is based on personal ob- 
servation, careful thought, and considerable 
experience. He endeavors to make his coun- 
trymen better able to discriminate between 
the fretting circumstances which are transi- 
tory and the underlying conditions which are 
permanent. He begins By a clear and suc- 
cinct account of the revolutionary movements 
of the past, showing the attempt for auton- 
omy, and pointing out the traces of it still 
left. Seven of the eighteen chapters are 
given over to a presentation of these political 
questions. Deeper than these lie the social 
and economic problems. The standing and 
prospects of the black race, the position of 
the Spanish colony, the hope of family im- 
migration, the industrial possibilities, ques- 
tions of religion, manners, and morals, — 
these are taken up in turn, and discussed with 
evident desire for perfect fairness, and with 
a philosophic weighing of probabilities. 
He concludes that the Cubans have at least 
the ‘‘primary aptitudes’’ for government al- 
teady acquired; and in his final chapter he 
gives his grounds for believing that annexa- 
tion is not likely to come soon, and that an 
independent government for Cuba, under the 
protectorate of the United States, would ac- 
cord best with prevailing conditions and 
ideas. He believes that the first step toward 
testing the sentiment and solving the respon- 
sibilities now confronting the United States 
lies in the election of a constituent represent- 
ative convention on the basis of universal 
suffrage. This book should be compared 
with Mr. Matthews’s recent book on Zhe 
New-born Cuba. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Matthews went thither with the purpose 
of obtaining material that would controvert 
expansionist ideas and justify the prompt re- 
linquishment of the island to its own people. 
He returned convinced that the Cubans are 
not capable of maintaining orderly govern- 
ment by themselves. 


HIsToRIc SIDE-LIGHTS. By Howard Pay- 
son Arnold. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
—This is a book of marvellous divagations. 
Laurence Sterne’s Sentimental Journey is con- 
tinuous and coherent in comparison. It be- 
gins with some account of the designing of 
the great seal of the United States. From 
this subject it wanders away for fifty or one 
hundred pages, and then returns to it, only 
to dart off on another tangent, again return- 
ing for a new departure, and so on. In the 
first chapter, for example, there are passages 
pertaining to Franklin’s Scotch degree, the 
Scotch and their country, King George’s 
English and other peculiarities, Franklin’s 
soap, Franklin’s bath,—an allied subject ap- 
parently, but not really, the bath being an 
air-bath. Strangely enough, we do not get 
in this connection the vivid account of it 
furnished by certain travelling companions, 


It may have been omitted as too commonly’ 


known. Other subjects treated in this chap- 
ter are the bagpipe, the prophet Daniel, 
Scotch claret, Sir John Bowring, and Franklin 
in Edinburgh. All the other chapters are 
equally miscellaneous. Franklin is through- 
out the most conspicuous figure, his naughty 
“Polly Baker’? coming in for a large share 
of attention. His relation to the famous 
Bradshaw epitaph is a very interesting” pas- 
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sage. In this occurs the famous line, ‘‘Re- 
bellion to tyrants is obedience to God,’’ 
which is generally misquoted. All the way 
along there is great abundance of wit, humor, 
and raillery; and, while the writer’s spirits 
seem to us to flag a little in the last part, the 
book, as a whole, is vastly entertaining; and 
many of its by-ways of curious information 
leave increments of valuable instruction in 
the reader’s mind. 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. By James 
Barnes. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany- $2.—Mr. Barnes has a congenial sub- 
ject in describing the adventures of Sir 
Francis Drake, the immortal, ‘‘whose fame 
will never die as long as an English heart 
beats in an English bosom.’’ All the per- 
sons named as his yeomen actually existed; 
and the various events through which they 
fight their way together are recorded in veri- 
table history, but history which makes splen- 
did material for romance. The story is told 
in the first person, as if recorded by Matthew 
Maunsell, Drake’s friend and _ follower. 
Maunsell was born during the latter years of 
the reign of Queen Mary. His mother was 
Spanish, though the wife of an English baro- 
net; and on the accession of Elizabeth she 
escapes to her native country, where her boy 
sees something of the Inquisition, and loses 
his dearest friend by torture. He himself 
has grown up a Protestant; though his rela- 
tives are ignorant of his principles, and send 
him to England, planning to use him in fur- 
thering the Romish cause there. From this 
point his acquaintance with Drake begins; 
and the greater part of the book is a stirring 
account of voyages and adventures, in which 
the love motive is not ignored. - 


Austria. By Sidney Whitman. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.—This 
latest volume in the admirable series, ‘‘The 
Story of the Nations, ’’ has more of the faults 
and less of the virtues of its predecessors. 
Like then, it tells its story clearly and con- 
cisely. Like them, it is a marvel of conden- 
sation. But, unlike the rest of the series, 
this history is distinctly dull. The story 
labors heavily, and at times stops altogether. 
There is an abundance of dry detail, as well 
as a lack of discrimination, which Mr. Whit- 
man’s Jmperial Germany had not led us to 
anticipate. Barring these defects, the work 
is distinctly historical in its clear explanation 
of the forces which produced the successive 
political crises, of the characters of the men 
and women who have contributed to Austria’s 
greatness, and, beyond everything else, its 
accurate portrayal of Austrian life and char- 
acter. There is a wealth of average illustra- 
tions, together with one excellent map. 


THE CoLossus. By Morley Roberts. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. $1.25.—The ro- 
mantic element is reduced to a minimum in 
this story of to-day; and illusion softens 
nothing, not even a woman’s tenderness for 
the man she would like to marry. The in- 
terest centres in Cecil Rhodes’s empire- 
building plans in Africa and the financing of 
the Cape to Cairo Railway. The man of im- 
mense schemes, who ‘‘represents England out 
on business,’’ who has no place for woman 
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in his plan of living, and is ever and always 
the Colossus to his associates, is a new figure 
in fiction; and it is no wonder that the con- 
sistent representation has awakened interest 
in England. If one winces a little over such 
a character as ‘‘Gertrude,’’ it is still possible 
to hope that she is as exceptional among 
women as ‘‘Loder’’ is among men. 


THE MONSTER, AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Stephen Crane. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. 1.25.—The peculiar horror of Mr. 
Crane’s story about the young negro so 
burned in saving a child from fire that he 
could no longer walk about among men with 
his face uncovered is remarkable chiefly for 
its psychological interest. The effect of the 
shrouded figure might be compared with that 
produced by Hawthorne’s veiled minister; 
but, in this case, all the town knew the story 
of Johnson’s heroism. The issue is left un-, 
expressed, and each reader may complete it 
as he will. The tale has already appeared in 
Harper's Magazine. The volume contains 
also ‘‘The Blue Hotel’’ and ‘‘His New 
Mittens,’’ the latter of which is a capital 
study of a boy’s impulses and mental proc- 
esses. 


Back To Jesus. By Richard A. Armstrong, 
B.A. London: Philip Green. 1s.—An essay 
which deals with one of the fundamental 
principles of church unity is peculiarly repre- 
sentative of the spirit of the age. In this 
brief treatise Dr. Armstrong lays down the 
great spiritual truths in the life of Jesus 
which all men agree in finding there. His 
aim is to show how few are the actual 
grounds for disagreement, and how universal 
is what he calls ‘‘The Absolute Religion, ’’ 
or ‘‘Ultimate Christianity,’’ which is coming 
to possess the hearts of human kind. And 
he accomplishes his end with much force and 
vigor. His explanation of the power of re- 
sistance of the ancient dogmas is especially 
interesting and clear. Altogether, this brief 
essay is well worth an hour’s acquaintance. 


CLEARED FOR AcTIoN. By Willis Boyd 
Allen. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50.—This story of the Spanish-American 
War is a sequel to Mavy Blue, published a 
year ago; and the same lively and patriotic 
characters reappear under rather more exciting 
conditions. The author has endeavored to 
keep the tale within the bounds of actual 
fact, as he did in Mavy Blue, which gave 
the clearest and most interesting account of 
the Naval Academy with which we are ac- 
quainted. One of the best features of the 
book is its moderation and fairness. The 
author believes that the brotherhood of man- 
kind is universal, and war, at best, but a 
terrible necessity. His book is not less pa- 
triotic and stirring on this account. 


\ 

THE LARGER FaiTH. By James W. Coul- 
ter. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. $1. 
—The title of this novel gives a hint of its 
main purpose, which is to express in a read- 
able way the deep principles of a rational 
faith, unencumbered by traditional errors of 
theology, and opening up into genuine trust. 
in God and altruistic service of man. Many 
of the incidents of the book are sensational, 
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but their object is to show what the larger 
faith can do for men of all classes and grades 
of development. As a novel, the story is 
naturally hampered by the theological discus- 
sions and abstracts of sermons, 


The Magazines. 


Gunton’s Magazine for January contains as 
a frontispiece a portrait of Dr. Schurman, 
whose address on ‘‘Our Duty in the Philip- 
pines’’ is the leading article in the depart- 
ment of ‘‘Public Affairs and Economics.’’ 
In ‘Civics and Education,’’ W. F. Edwards 
discusses the learned professions in State uni- 
versities. Some of the most interesting dis- 
cussions are to be found in unsigned notes 
and queries. 


Scribner's Magazine for January marks the 
opening of two of its important serial features 
for 1900,—J. M. Barrie’s novel, ‘‘ Tommy and 
Grizel,’’ upon which he has been at work for 
four years, and Theodore Roosevelt’s mono- 
graph on ‘‘Oliver Cromwell.’’ A plain- 
spoken article is that by Frederick Palmer 
on ‘*White Man and Brown Man in the Phil- 
ippines.’’ Another phase of New York as it 
is to-day is by Jesse Lynch Williams, and 


' describes the walk from the Battery up to 


Central Park. Other interesting articles are 
by Frederick Jrland and Eliot Gregory, be- 
sides short stories by Howard Pyle and 
Robert Shackleton. 


The forum for January makes its promise 
for the ensuing year by quietly printing an 
excellent table of contents. There are articles 
on ‘*The Tariff a Live Issue,’’ by Hon. 
Albert J. Hopkins; ‘‘German Art of To- 
day,’’ by Ferd. Avenarius; ‘‘New Crimes 
and Penalties,’’ by Hon. Samuel J. Barrows; 
**A Living Profit and.a Living Wage,’’ by 
E. J. Smith; ‘‘State Historical Collections 
in the Old North-west,’’ by J. Brigham; 
‘England and the Higher Morality,’’ by 
Washburn Hopkins; ‘‘Reconstruction in 
Theological Education,’’ by W. F. Slocum; 
**Some Defects of the Kindergarten in Amer- 
ica,’’ by G. Stanley Hall; ‘'Commercial 
Possibilities of China: A Reply,’’ by J. S. 
Fearon; ‘‘The Boer War of 1881,’’ by an 
English officer who fought in it; ‘‘The Cali- 
fornia Quarantine against Consumptives,’’ 
by Dr. S. A. Knopf; ‘‘Does Colonization 

pay?’’ by O. P. Austin; ‘*Wagner’s Person- 
ality, ’’ oy Gustav Kobbé. 


The frontispiece of the Mew England 
Magazine for January reproduces Smibert’s 
portrait of Peter Faneuil, accompanying an 
article on ‘‘Faneuil Hall,’’ by Mr. Abram 
English Brown. Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows 
writes of ‘‘Ellen Johnson and the Sherborn 
Prison,’’ from a long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Mrs. Johnson and her methods of 
reform work among women prisoners. This 
noble woman’s strong personality, fine in- 
sight, and ready sympathy made her influence 
widely felt during her years of faithful ser- 
vice. The illustrations of the article include 
many views of the prison and its surround- 
ings, as well as an excellent portrait of Mrs. 
Johnson. Mr. S. E. Bridgman describes the 
city of Northampton, Mass., the seat of vari- 
ous educational institutions and the home of 
many very well-known literary people. Mr. 
Ralph Cushman, author of Horace Greeley’s 
Wew England Home, gives a pleasant ac- 
count of the quiet little village of East Poult- 
ney, Vt. The Old South prize essay, by 
Miss Caroline B. Shaw, on ‘‘The Struggle of 
France and England for the Possession of 
North America,’’ is the work of a careful 
The three stories of the number are 
by Lewis E, MacBrayne, Priscilla Leonard, 


and Leonora Beck Ellis. 


The Christian Register 
Books Received. 


Privately Printed. 
Agnes eh ue A Mystery Explained. $2.00. 
‘om. Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Milton’s TE Desig Il Penseroso, Comus, and Lycidas. 


30 cents, 
m D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
Publishing a°P Book. By Charles Welsh. 50 cents. 
From James H, West Company, Boston. 
er by making One’s Self Beautiful. By William C, Gannett. 


pend D. Van Nostrand Company, New York. 
Patents, and how to make Money out of them. By W. B. 


Hutchinson. 
From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. 
ihe Epistles of of Paul the Apostle. By James Drummond, 


chvists Acton, By Henry N, Dodge. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
A History of American Privateers, By Frank S. Maclay. 


3-50. 
rhe White Terror. By Felix Gras. Translated by Cath- 
erine A. Janvier. $1.50. 
From A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
Judea from Cyrus to Titus, 537 B.c. to 70 A.D, By Eliza- 
beth Wormeley Latimer. $2.50. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Ci Cie ed bea rig 
Happy-go-lucky. For the piano. By Arthur L. Brown. 
Arethusa. For the piano. By Bertram rh Henry. 

Ballet Episode. By Edgar Stillman Kel- 


ley 
The, Pilgrim. 


From ake North-land. For the piano. 
Henr. 

On the Water. For the piano. By Homer N. Bartlett. 

Carl’s March. For the piano. By Emil Otto. 

Capriccio in E minor. For the piano. By Homer N. 


Bartlett. 
By Otto Hackh. 


Rose d’Automne. 
Oriental Dance. By Homer N. Bartlett. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


the grandest and fastest-selling book ever published, 


Pulpit Echoes 


OR LIVING pit FOR MEAD AND HEART. 
Containing Mr. MOODY’S best Sermons, with 640 
Thrilling Stories, Incidents, Personal Experiences,etc., as told 


_By D. L. Mood 


ue > With acom a are by Rev. CHAS. F. 
GOss, Pastor of Mr Moody's Chica; Pewee for five years, 
and an Tegiedietion by Rey. LYMAN ABBOT T. D.1. 
Brand new, CN peu jbeeuttyustrated 01,000 mars 
AGENTS Ten and omen.  ((7 Sales 
Fre A Natveat time for Agents. Send for terms to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & OU., Hartford, Conr. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00. 


For the piano. 


Song for medium voice. By Stephen 


For the piano. 
For the piano, 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt 
oY price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street, - - - Boston. 


SOUL-POWER. 


A Discussion 


Concerning the Religious and Practical Value 
of “Mental Health.” 


BY 


GEORGE CROSWELL CRESSEY, Ph.D., 


Author of “Essential Man, “Essay on Mental Evo- 
lution,” ete, 


PRICE 15 CENTS. 
For sale by booksellers. 
receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
272 Congress Street. - + » Boston, 


Sent, postpaid, on 


By Bertram C. 
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Reminiscences 


OF 


JULIA WARD HOWE 


With 24 Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, $2.50. 


Covering so long a period,—nearly eighty 
years,—and touching so wide a circle,—the 
fashionable life of New York in its best set 
in her early days and, later, meeting inti- 
mately the literary, philanthropic, artistic, 
and musical people, not only of Boston, but 
of all parts of the world,—the record of a 
life filled to the brim with so many and 
such absorbing interests could hardly fail 
to attract and hold the attention of most 
of us.—Wew York Times. 


The eagerly awaited “Reminiscences” of 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will not disappoint 
any of the expectations which the announce- 
ment of the volume aroused. It abounds 
in recollections of genuine value, it deals 
with stirring times and rare personalities, 
its comments are often deliciously shrewd 
and quaint, its dignity is marked, and it 
has, on the whole, an irresistible quality 
that tempts one to dip into it here and 
there before beginning at the first and at- 
tractive chapter that treats of childhood 
days. Much of the material that concerns 
Dr. Howe himself is of especial interest.— 
The Living Age, Boston. 


A valuable contribution to the social and 
literary history of the century by one who 
has had exceptional opportunities, at home 
and abroad, of meeting the most distin- 
guished people. The graciousness of the 
writer adds a charm to this record of social 
life in America, begun at a time when sim- 
plicity was its distinguishing feature. The 
evolution to the present complexity is 
marked, but without conscious effort, by 
the author.—Zke Outlook. 


To a woman with the traditions of New 
York society, fresh from Old World expe- 
riences, and with a temperament sensitive 
to mental impressions, although of distinct 
individuality, the opportunity was excep- 
tionally fruitful. Emerson, Holmes, Parker, 
Clarke, Margaret Fuller, Dr. Hedge, Chan- 
ning, Sumner, Longfellow, Horace Mann, 
Garrison, Wendell Phillips, what a group 
of intellectual giants it was, and as Mrs. 
Howe recalls now traits or characteristics, 
speeches or witticisms, of the distinguished 
members of the group, the reader is charmed, 
Brooklyn Times. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
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Che Dome. 


A Bedtime Song. 


Sway to and fro in the twilight gray, 
This is the ferry of Shadowtown. 

It always sails at the end of day, 
Just as the darkness is closing down. 


Rest, little head, on my shoulder, so: 
A sleepy kiss is the only fare ; 

Drifting away from the world we go, 
Baby and I in the rocking-chair. 


Rock slow, more slow, in the dusky light, 
Silently lower the anchor down. 
Dear little passenger, say, “‘ Good-night,”’ 
We've reached the harbor of Shadowtown. 
— W, Douglas Claypool. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Cats’ Point of View. 


BY 


LOIS WHITNEY. 


Pellegrina and Cherry are, without doubt, 
the two most fascinating kittens of my ac- 
quaintance. They are middle-sized kittens, 
not quite big enough to be called cats, but 
approaching the responsibilities of cathood 
rapidly enough to give them occasionally a 
mature and sedate demeanor, wholly out of 
keeping with their frequent relapses into 
youthful frolics. Both are maltese. Pelle- 
grina has not a white hair on her, as her 
little mistress, Dorothy Leonard, often says 
triumphantly; though Hester Horton thinks 
that Cherry’s white breast and dear little 
white paws only add to her general attrac- 
tiveness. Pellegrina and Cherry live in 
rooms in the beautiful Hotel Kensington. 
Dorothy and her father and mother and her 
big sister live with Pellegrina in one suite; 
and the Horton family live with Cherry, one 
floor above. le 

Hester and Dorothy are firm friends. In- 
deed, they are cousins; and they are almost 
always together. When they went to dancing- 
school last Friday afternoon, they left the 
two kittens together for company. So Pelle- 
grina and Cherry curled up in Pellegrina’s 
- lovely red-lined basket, to enjoy a good 
neighborly chat about their mutual interests. 
Pellegrina seemed somewhat disturbed about 
something, and broke out rather abruptly :— 

‘¢The most surprising thing to me, Cherry, 
is the absolute ignorance and stupidity of 
Dorothy and Hester. Oh, you needn’t look 
at me like that. I don’t mean that they are 
any stupider than most humans; but it does 
seem as if, after all our teaching, they might 
try to understand us and our feelings a little 
more. ’’ 

‘*But they always mean to be kind to us, 
and they generally are,’’ remonstrated kind- 
hearted Cherry. 

‘*Kind! Who said anything about kind- 
ness?’’ snapped Pellegrina. ‘‘If they weren’t 
kind to us, we wouldn’t have them here. 
What I say is that they are densely ignorant. 
Now, when Dorothy started off for dancing- 
school this afternoon, I followed her clear to 
the outside door, telling her over and over 
again that she had left her gloves on the 
library table instead of dropping them in her 
silk bag with her slippers and fan. I 
couldn’t reach them, of course, with no chair 
handy. Then she says only; ‘Run back, 
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Pellegrinal Don’t bother me now!’ And, 
of course, after a little, back she had to 
come for them, fussing and saying, ‘Why 
couldn’t somebody tell me that I forgot to 
take my gloves?’ I confess I lost my pa- 
tience,’’ added Pellegrina, more moderatety. 
‘¢But it is too discouraging. ’’ 

‘tHester is worse than Dorothy, if any- 
thing, in that way,’’ sighed Cherry, consol- 
ingly. ‘‘And the hardest of it is that they 
really think we are ignorant, and they are so 
inconsistent. Why, in one breath, they say 
we are so bright; and in the next they speak 
exactly as if we were deaf and dumb and 
blind! I heard Hester boasting to Jennie 
the other day that we understood three lan- 
guages,—Italian and French, because your 
name is Italian and mine is really French, — 
Chérie, you know!’’ Cherry said this with 
a real French accent and a trifle of affecta- 
tion, hardly to be noticed in so sensible a 
kitten. ‘‘And she told Jennie that you got 
your name because you used to run away so 
much when you were little, and that ‘ Pelle- 
grina’ means ‘wandering one.’ Then, in just 
about a minute, she turned to me, and said, 
‘Poor puss! I wish you could talk as well as 
you can understand!’ Tell me, why do they 
think we must do it all? Why don’t they 
study animal talk just as we have to study 
human talk ?’’ 

‘*There zs no telling,’’ said Pellegrina, de- 
cidedly, seeming to have recovered her good 
humor. ‘‘But that isn’t the worst. The 
really hardest thing is to feel this dreadful 
sense of responsibility for them all the time, 
and then have them so indifferent. You 
don’t feel it yet as I do, Cherry. You know 
I’m quite a little older than you are, and you 
must never forget that the chief part of our 
duties is to bring up Hester and Dorothy in 
the way they should go. They are ignorant 
and stupid and thoughtless, but they wzzs¢ be 
good. I hope you do your best for Hester, 
Cherry?’’ 

‘Oh, I do, truly!’’ said Cherry, eagerly. 
‘Only yesterday she would have been late to 
school if I hadn't had her on my mind, and 
gone up to her room after Jennie had called 
her for breakfast. She had snuggled down 
to sleep again, and I had to walk all over her 
and put my nose down in her neck before she 
started up. Then she wanted to play with 
me; but I knew she mustn’t, though I wanted 
to dreadfully. So I just jumped off the bed, 
and went down to see if Jenny had attended 
to the cocoa. ’? 

‘*That’s right!’’ said Pellegrina, approv- 
ingly. ‘‘We must teach the children to be 
prompt, of course, thanks or no thanks. It’s 
hard work to train them, but it pays. Now 
yesterday I made Dorothy quite ashamed of 
herself. I never, under any circumstances, 
touch anything on the dining-room- table, 
for it’s not nice at all; and many a time 
Dorothy’s mother and I have been mortified 
by having her take sugar or pieces of cake at 
the wrong time. Yesterday the tea table was 
ready in the parlor for guests, when Dorothy 
and I just stepped in to take a sniff of the 
flowers. Dorothy stood a minute, looking 
at the sugar in the pretty bowl. I was in 
distress for fear she wanted a lump; and, 
sure enough, she took one before I could do 
anything but say, ‘Oh, don’t!’ to which she 
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paid no attention whatever. So I twisted 
myself out of her arms, stepped as daintily 
as possible on the table, and put my nose 
right over the most absolutely delicious 
pitcher of absolutely delicious cream you ever 
saw in your life.’’ 

Here Pellegrina paused reflectively; while 
Cherry kept silent, respecting and perhaps 
sharing her feelings. Then she resumed virt- 
uously: ‘‘I wouldn’t have touched it: I 
know my duty too well. I just smelled it, 
and then gave a big jump from the table, 
thinking Dorothy would know what I meant 
then, if ever. And she did catch the idea; 
for she ran to me, and picked me up, and 
said, ‘O my darling Pellegrina, to think 
that you should be more honorable than I 
am!’ And she went and told her mother 
all about it. But the joke of it was that 
neither supposed I did it for that.’’ 

“Did I tell you how I got Dorothy and 
Tlester to make up the other day, when they 
were so cross?’’ began Cherry, after a pause. 
“Tt is really disgraceful for them ever to 
quarrel. We never do,—or, at least'’’-— She 
hesitated, with sudden recollection. ‘‘We 
never do, unless you begin it’’— 

“*7 dow’t!’’ interrupted Pellegrina, begin- 
ning to bristle. 

‘Oh, well, we hardly ever do, anyway,’’ 
went on Cherry, pacifically. ‘‘This day the 
girls were both disagreeable. Dorothy began 
it, as she usually does’’— 

“She doesn’t !l’’ contradicted Pellegrina 
again. ‘‘And, if you are going to talk that 
way, you can’t come in my lovely red-lined 
basket. Hester isn’t one bit better than 
Dorothy; and she never was and never will 


be, so there! Now go on with your old 
story!’’ 
“*Will tT? Hm! I see myself!’’ 


So they sulked for a few minutes. Then 
Pellegrina said forgivingly: ‘‘I must make 
allowances: you are young yet. How did 
you stop the fuss?’’ 

‘*Oh,’’ resumed Cherry, rather shortly, 
with an injured air that reminded Pellegrina 
somehow of Hester herself, ‘‘I did all my 
tricks without being asked, and flew round 
so from one to the other that they just had 
to be interested in me instead of the dolls 
they were worrying about; and pretty soon 
they forgot all about it.’’ 

But Pellegrina’s most important service for 
her little mistress was to come later. The 
two girls came home from dancing-school 
together, and Hester came in Dorothy’s room 
after Cherry. The kittens had ceased dis- 
cussing more serious affairs, and were begin- 
ning to wonder what they were to have extra 
for supper. Pellegrina had hopes based on 
the fact that the boy from the fish-market had 
called at the kitchen door during the after- 
noon, while Cherry could only speculate 
vaguely out of past experience. Their medi- 
tations were interrupted by the girls, who 
seated thentselves on the big rug before the 
grate fire, scorning such conveniences as 
chairs. 

In two seconds the kittens were out of their 
basket, and on the rug also; and then the 
four proceeded to take solid comfort. Dor- 
othy brightened up the fire, which had been 
allowed to die down during their absence. 
Soon the fresh logs were crackling, and the 
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girls moved a bit further back. Frivolous 
Cherry had been pulling at the comer of the 
rug, half in fun and half as a protection. 
Hester scolded her, but Dorothy defended 
her; and the play and laughter developed into 
a romp, such as always afforded the best of 
plays for the small cats, if not for the girls. 
Suddenly Dorothy sprang up, holding Cherry 
in her hands. 

“Cherry Horton,’’ she cried, ‘‘I’m going 


to put you on the little shelf way up above 


the mantel, and see how you like that.’’ 
She tried to reach the shelf; but it was too 
high, and the fire too near. She whirled 
round suddenly; and then—nobody could ever 
tell just how—a fold of her fluttering light 
frock met a leaping flame, and the back of it 
was on fire before she dreamed there was 
danger. For a second the girls did not 
notice, but an agonizing shriek from Pelle- 


‘grina told them something was wrong. Dor- 


othy stood paralyzed with horror; but, as 
Hester rushed and opened the door opening 
into the long hall, she started to follow her. 
Now how did Pellegrina know that that was 
the worst thing Dorothy could do? She gave 
one convulsive spring right into Dorothy’s 
face, almost forcing her back as she took the 
first step. Dorothy’s foot caught in the rug, 
already partly turned over by the frolic; and 
down she fell on the floor. More quickly 
than I can tell the story, Pellegrina was claw- 
ing at the heavy rug, trying to draw the cor- 
ner of it over her little mistress. Almost at 
the moment back came Hester, screaming as 
she came, and wringing her hands. She saw 
the cat, pulled herself together, and with 
more effective strength pulled the rug over 
poor Dorothy just as Mrs. Leonard rushed 
into the room. 

Half an hour later, when quiet had been 
restored and Dorothy was lying on the sofa, 
wearing her best pink dressing-gown, —a little 
pale, but apparently none the worse for her 
fright, —Mrs. Leonard turned to Hester, and 
said with trembling voice: ‘*Dear child, 
how much we owe to you! If you had not 
been so brave and prompt, we could not pos- 
sibly have smothered the flames in time to 
prevent Dorothy from being burned and suf- 
fering much, even if nothing worse had hap- 
pened.’’ And she shuddered at the thought. 

**But, O Mrs. Leonard,’’ cried Hester, 
honestly, ‘‘it was all Pellegrina! I never 
thought of the rug till I saw her clawing at 
it as if she were crazy. Dorothy, you can 
never be good enough to Pellegrina after 
this.’’’ And Dorothy hugged the kitten 
closer; while Pellegrina, Cherry, and Mrs. 
Leonard all murmured assent. 


Queer Families of the Filipinos, 


There are many Chinese boys running about 
Manila with sprouting queues dangling down 
their brown backs. But there are no little 
Chinese girls. The reason of all this is that, 
when a Chinaman marries, he weds a Fili- 
pino woman. When a child is born, it all 
depends on its sex as to whether it is to be 
Chinese or Filipino. 

In other words, when a boy comes to make 
happy the home of his parents in their nipa 
hut, there is great joy—on the part of his 
father; for that boy is to be a Chinaman, 
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and grow up in the belief of his father, who 
will train him in all the lore of the joss, and 
tell to him the legend of the pearl and the 
dragon. His head is shaven, and the lock 
of his hair which goes to the make-up of the 
queue is nurtured and cared for. 

When a weeny bit of a girl comes cooing 
into the home of this pair, there is much 
happiness in the heart of the mother. The 
girl is brought up in the faith of her mother. 
Her feet are permitted to grow; and the only 
thing that she is required to do with them is 
to run errands and master the art of wearing 
heel-less slippers. She is taken to church 
and baptized, and she must learn her cate- 
chism by heart.—Chzcago Record. 


When Tommy goes to School. 


When Tommy goes to school, it takes 
Mamma and Kate and me 

To start him off, because he makes 
Quite work enough for three. 

Katie must find his coat and cap: 
I try to hear his rule. 

It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Mamma must cut his sandwiches 
And lay in quite a stock, 

While Katie warms his rubbers well, 
And I must watch the clock. 

He eats his breakfast first of all, 
While ours is getting cool. 

It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 


Next Katie brings his handkerchief ; 
I tell him he’ll be late; 
Mamma then kisses him good-by 
Just as it’s half-past eight . 
And Katie, buttoning up his coat, 
Says ‘‘ He’s naebody’s fool! ”” 
It’s always an exciting time 
When Tommy goes to school. 
—Emma Endicott Marean, in Our Little Ones. 


Story of a Pet Flying-squirrel. 


Several years ago I was presented a young 
flying-squirrel; and, as it was too young to 
remember its woodland home, it soon became 
a very happy and dainty pet. I had built for 
its use a large, airy cage, some eighteen 
inches high, nearly two feet long, and about 
fifteen inches wide, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber. This cage had boards on ends, covered 
with a strong wire netting, that was fine 
enough to protect the occupant from the .at- 
tacks of cats or dogs or other outside ene- 
mies, and yet open enough to admit plenty 
of fresh air constantly. At first he was fed 
on milk, and he always had water to drink 
whenever he wanted it. After a few weeks, 
he could eat the meats of nuts; and by and 
by he could get the meats out himself. This 
he accomplished by boring a hole through the 
nut with his tiny, sharp teeth, but I do not 
think anybody but a squirrel could have taken 
the meat from a nut that way. He would 
amuse himself for an hour or more at a time, 
running over the wires and bars of his cage. 
There was no wheel in the cage, as he was a 
little creature at best; and we feared he might 
get injured with it. He had a little blanket, 
suited to his size; and, when he took a nap, 
he would roll himself up in it, so there was 
only a soft white ball to be seen. Though 
every member of the family at some time or 
other tried to watch the tiny squirrel roll 
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himself in his blanket, no one ever saw the 
whole process, as he seemed to know when he 
was watched, and would stop his work, with 
a merry twinkle in his bright eyes, till the 
watcher’s attention was for a moment arrested; 
and, on glancing back, only a soft white ball 
was visible. 

A dainty creature was Mr. Squirrel, seem- 
ing to fully appreciate his neat and comfort- 
able home, supplied with everything he 
needed. He was a neat housekeeper, airing 
his blanket two or three times a day by 
spreading it out on the cross-bars of his cage. 
By nature I think he preferred the night for 
exercise. But, as I was an invalid shut in 
from outdoor life while he lived, he soon 
learned to watch for my coming; and the 
sound of my wheel-chair was the signal that 
gave life-signs in the little white ball, and 
often he would seem to exert himself for my 
amusement a long time. 

After some five or six years of enjoying 
this pet, there came a morning when he did 
not come out to meet me; and, when at noon 
he was still quiet, a gentle hand unrolled the 
little blanket, to find only a dead pet. There 
were no signs of suffering in the position of 
the frail little creature, that lay as if asleep; 
and it may be he had lived his allotted time, 
as he must have been five or six years old. I 
missed my pet a long time, as did all the 
family; for even a little flying-squirrel had 
helped to brighten many weary hours for a 
helpless invalid, and so the brief life had 
not been lived in vain. I almost forgot to 
say a squirrel laps up its drink just as kitty 
does hers.—By the Owner, in Christian Work. 


Two little boys witnessed a balloon ascen- 
sion for the first time recently. ‘‘Oh, look, 
look there!’’ exclaimed the youngest. 
‘“What is that?’’ ‘‘It’s a b’loon!’’ replied 
the elder. ‘‘What makes it go up so fast?’’ 
‘“Gas.’’? ‘*What is gas?’’? ‘‘Why, gas is— 
is—is melted wind!’’ 


Hazel Hatch was playing in the yard, near 
where her mother had some clothes hung out 
to dry. ‘‘Hazel,’’ called out her mother, 
‘‘go0 and feel of those clothes, and tell me if 
they are dry yet!’? So Hazel went to them, 
and felt. ‘‘Well, mamma,’’ she said doubt- 
fully, ‘‘they are just about luke-dry!’’— 
Youth's Companion. 


One day Jack, overcome with loneliness, 
said, ‘‘Oh, I wish I had a little brother to 
play with mel’’ ‘‘Well,’’ said mamma, LE 6 3 
you had a little brother, he would be mamma’s 
little boy, and mamma would be his mamma, 
too; and you would have-to be very kind and 
unselfish with him.’’ Disheartened at the 
dreadful prospect, the little fellow exclaimed : 
‘‘T don’t want a little brother! I wish I 
was twins, so I could play with myself!’ 


FOR HEADACHE 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It soothes and strengthens the nerves, 

relieves the severe pain in the temples 

and depressing sickness at the stomach 
Genuine bears name HorsForpd’s on wrapper. 
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' Good News. 
The Conflict of Life. 


By the thorn-road and no other 
Is the mount of vision won: 
Tread it without shrinking, brother! 
Jesus trod it,— press thou on! 


By thy trustful, calm endeavor, 
Guiding, cheering, like the sun, 
Earth-bound hearts thou shalt deliver,— 
Oh, for their sake, press thou on! 


Be this world the wiser, stronger, 
For thy life of pain and peace; 

While it needs thee, oh, no longer 
Pray thou for thy quick release ; 


Pray thou, undisheartened, rather, 
That thou be a faithful son; 
By the prayer of Jesus,— “Father, 
Not my will, but thine, be done!” 
— Samuel Johnson. 


The Probation Officer. 


The city of Boston has done for every city 
in the country a very valuable work of in- 
struction and education. It relates to the dif- 
ficult question of the proper treatment of 
drunkards who fall into the hands of the 
police. The publication of a report on this 
subject and the establishment of the commis- 
sion which made it are among the most im- 
portant of a series of important contributions 
made by Josiah Quincy, in his years of ser- 
vice as mayor, to the difficult study of the 
social economics of cities. 

The commission consisted of eight well- 
known persons, specially fitted for the matter 
in hand. Mr. J. G. Thorp was the chairman, 
and Professor Edward Cummings is the sec- 
retary. 

All Massachusetts cities have their own 
difficulties and advantages in the matter in- 
volved. For Massachusetts is one of the few 
States in the world in which drunkenness is 
in itself a penal offence. If a policeman 
finds a man drunk, he may carry him to the 
station, whether he is or is not disorderly or 
disobeys any statute. Because of this, such 
statistics as compare the committals for 
drunkenness in Boston with those in cities in 
other States are entirely fallacious. The 
Massachusetts cities have a much larger pro- 
portion of such committals than any other 
cities which make any return of such matters. 
Yet, probably, there is no large community 
in which there is so little drunkenness as in 
Massachusetts. 

Boston suffers under another disability, 
which she brings on herself with full knowl- 
edge of the consequences. Three-fifths of the 
voters'of Boston vote every year to maintain 
the system of the open bar. Now Boston is 
easily accessible from the neighborhood; and 
the neighboring towns and cities, with true 
Yankee ingenuity, profit by this habit. They 
vote to close their bars, and do. So the men 
who want to drink must go into Boston to 
drink. They do, and fall into the hands of 
the police there. Nearly half the Boston 
commitments are those of these ‘‘foreign’’ 
drunkards. Boston has the expense of ar- 
resting them, committing them, and punishing 
them. This is all fair enough as between 
the towns. And these customs are now so 
well established that they virtually regulate 
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the government of the city. Rather more 
than a thousand licenses are sold for rather 
more than a million dollars annually. The 
thousand men, more or less, who receive the 
licenses, make a sort of Tammany. They 
have to give bonds that they will not violate 
the Jaw; and, naturally, their bondsmen are 
the wholesale liquor-dealers and brewers 
whose wares they sell. They and their cus- 
tomers practically have to vote as these bonds- 
men direct them, and they do. ‘The elections 
to both boards of the city government are 
largely affected by this vote. So that is quite 
true, which is often asserted, that, as the 
city of Boston, in different eras, has been 
governed first by its foreign merchants, then 
by its manufacturers, then by the Mechanic 
Association, it is now governed by its whole- 
sale liquor-dealers. 

How to deal best with the ‘‘drunks,’’ as 
the unfortunate results of such a system are 
called, is the problem which Mr. Quincy laid 
before his admirable commission. 

They call attention first to the aristocratic 
and brutal inequality of the present system. 
The punishment in first offences is a fine of 
$5. Whoever belongs to that large upper 
class of society in which a man has a $5 bill 
in his pocket pays his fine jauntily in court, 
and goes off. It can hardly be said that he 
is punished at all. But the poor dog who 
came in from Cambridge or Quincy for a 
spree, and, when arrested, has less than $5 in 
his pocket, is certainly penniless by the time 
he is arrested, and is therefore certainly sent 
to the House of Correction. 

Possibly, some wretched mother or wife is 
appealed to; and $5 is squeezed out from 
funds which ought to have gone for better 
purposes. But this does not often happen. 

On the other hand, the sending to the 
House of Correction seems to do but little 
good. Nearly half of the names on the lists 
of those committed in 1898 were those of 
persons who were committed two, three, or 
four times in one year Let us hope that the 
other three thousand profited by their impris- 
onment,—one can hardly say by their confine- 
ment. 

The figures for 1898 are: arrested, 25,277, 
whose fate or history is recorded thus: re- 
leased, 12,893; fined, 7,026; imprisoned, 
4,028; placed on probation, 1,271; defaulted, 
59: 
I hope the reader is now ready to ask what 
has become of the other thousands who, hav- 
ing been arrested for drunkenness and proved 
guilty of drunkenness, were not committed to 
prison, and yet did not pay any fines. They 
were placed, under a new system in our law, 
under the care of ‘‘ probation officers.’’» Here 
is a Massachusetts invention, which one 
hopes may extend its benefits as widely as 
the invention of the cotton-gin. A ‘‘proba- 
tion officer’’ is appointed with a special duty 
of keeping his eye upon people who, having 
been brought before the courts, are released 
on condition that they may still be sentenced 
to prison if the probation officer does not re- 
port favorably. Of this system the commis- 
sion speaks in very high terms. 

The language of the report is: ‘‘It would be 
difficult to exaggerate the universal cordiality 
with which probation work is indorsed by 
competent observers, who represent almost 
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every point of view, official and unofficial.’’ 
... ‘It is evident at a glance that the work 
of probation officers calls for men and women 
of tact, firmness, intelligence, and generous 
moral enthusiasm, Experience amply justi- 
fies the assertion that a discriminating jucge 
can find men and women of this character to 
undertake this work.’’ The present staff of 
probation officers is fourteen, of whom two 
are women. 

We shall probably have many occasions to 
refer again to this valuable report. Briefly, 
its suggestions are that the probation system 
shall be extended and strengthened, that more 
uniformity—not to say harmony—between the 
methods of the sixteen different courts may 
be secured, that the system of uniform fines 
be abandoned, and, possibly, that certain 
functions that theoretically might be called 
judicial might be intrusted to the probation 
officers. I should infer from the report that 
the opinion is true which I had myself formed, 
that these probation officers have been very 
well selected; that our experience shows that 
the powers proposed may be safely intrusted 
to them. The report is prepared with great 
directness and simplicity, and it ought to be 
easy for the legislative committees to draw 
the amendments to the statutes which it 
suggests. 

If, five years hence, Josiah Quincy and 
those who have worked on this commission 
should read in their newspapers that the 
arrests for drunkenness and the committals in 
1904 are 50 per cent. less than in 1898, [, 
think they will feel that they have not lived 
in vain. And I believe they will read this. 

EpwarpD E. HALE, 


Correspondence. 


. . ‘I desire to obtain work. I am a 
young physician, but have been forced out of 
my profession by illness. Having been for 
two years a complete invalid, I am obliged 
to begin my life over again. Iam not strong 
enough to walk much or to do physical labor; 
but I am perfectly capable of any amount of 
sedentary work (except teaching). I can 
offer unexceptionable references as to charac- 
ter and as to ability in my own line of work. 
I have never been employed save at my pro- 
fession. I am acollege graduate, and, if I 
can once find any possible occupation, am 
quite sure of being able to find further occu- 
pation. But I am a colored woman; and, 
with that, all is said. I have made every 
possible independent effort to obtain, not 
charity or help,—only work, honest work, 
and honest pay.’’.. . 

. ‘‘I want to write you about our Christ- 
mas. We had plenty of gifts for the children, 
sent us by different friends; and a present of 
$2 was spent in candy. The older boys and 
girls met at the Italians’ two nights, and 
made candy-bags, and popped the corn. We 
had enough to fill about one hundred bags. 
This work made two grand parties for my 
young people. The children thought it 
would be fine to have a Christmas tree; so 
they bought it, took it into one of the Jew- 
ish houses, —think of it!—and trimmed it up 
beautifully. The room was so small we could 
only have about ten children come in at a 
time. So one of the big boys stood on the 
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street, and sent the children in, ten at a time. 


The Jewish girls gave them their candy and 
presents. One of my girls played the piano 
for them. Then I wished them a ‘Merry 
Christmas!’ and they would go out to make 
room for the next group. I think we had 
about a hundred children.’’. . . 


John Howard Industrial Home for 
Discharged Prisoners. 


This home is the outgrowth of a humble 
mission which was begun in one room at the 
North End of Boston in December, 1890. 
From there it was removed to Howard Street, 
and was then known as the Howard Street 
Rescue Mission. In 1896 it was incorporated 
under its present name, and moved to Francis 
Longwood. The corporation was 
formed for the purpose of assisting dis- 
charged prisoners by furnishing them with 
a temporary home and employment. After 
four years of work at Francis Street the 
home was removed to Bridgewater, Mass., 
where, since August 20, the work has been 
carried on. Since the home has been estab- 
lished at Bridgewater, a number of men have 
been found employment. It is the desire of 
the board of directors to work with young 
men who have served a sentence for the first 
time, or young men who can be taken from the 
probation officers of our city courts, or any- 
where in Massachusetts, and therefore be able 
to keep them from the taint of a prison life, 
which is so hard for a man to overcome. We 
believe that this will be working in the right 
direction, because it is very hard to overcome 
the habits of men who have spent many years 
in penal institutions. 

We feel that our work should be brought 
closer to the citizens of this Commonwealth, 
that they may become interested enough to 
help us to make it a power in reclaiming 
men. Farming is the principal, work which 
is to be carried on; and, as soon as practi- 
cable, industrial work will be added, so that 
the running expenses may be materially re- 
duced. 

On November 25 we had the misfortune to 
lose our home by fire, which has retarded the 
work to a great measure. However, kind 
friends are coming to our support; and we 
trust that we shall be able to run the work 
smoothly in the course of three or four 
months. We are trying to raise money 
enough to build a new home, in order that 
we may as quickly as possible place our men 
back again upon the farm which is our own. 

It is known that a great many people ob- 
ject to helping this class of men; but, when 
we remember that many of the young men 
who are incarcerated in penal institutions 
have been thrown upon their own resources 
very early in life, without home influence or 
friends to help them lead straightforward 
lives, we should not have too harsh feelings 
against them. As Dr. Hale says, ‘‘together’’ 
is the great word of the present civilization; 
and, if we all pull together, those who have 
been fortunate and those who have been un- 
fortunate, it may be that in the coming cen- 
tury we may be able to have a better class of 
people inhabiting the world. I therefore ap- 
peal to the readers of the Christian Register 
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to give this work a careful consideration, 


and, if possible, to help us financially, or, 


if not in that way, to help us with donations 
of clothing and furniture for our new home. 
Further information regarding this work will 
be gladly furnished on application to Arthur 
A. Wordell, superintendent, 221 Columbus 
Avenue, Boston, Mass. The board of direc- 
tors of this home are Mr. Edwin Ginn, presi- 
dent, Miss Lucy A. Read, George P. Bingham, 
Benjamin F. Redfern, Rev, J. W. F. Barnes, 
Edward W. Pope, Edward H. Clement, Ar- 
thur D. Curran, Rev. C. N. Field, Siegmund 
Leipziger, Rev. Rufus B. Tobey, John G. 
Wright, Owen D. Young. 


Lithia Springs and Mr. Douthit. 


At the urgent recommendation of Dr. Hale, 
speaking both for himself and for the Na- 
tional Council, the National Unitarian Con- 
ference, at its last session in Washington, 
Oct. 16-19, 1899, ordered the appointment of 
a committee to receive contributions for the 
purpose of securing. in Unitarian hands, and 
so making permanent, the annual assembly 
established and for several years successfully 
carried on by Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of 
Shelbyville, Ill. In order that those inter- 
ested in the undertaking may understand fully 
the facts in the case and the business side of 
the proposition, the committee begs leave to 
offer the following statement :— 

The property consists of about two hundred 
acres, mostly woodland, situated in the 
county of Shelby, Ill., five miles from the 
town of Shelbyville, and one mile from Mid- 
dlesworth, the nearest railroad station on the 
Big Four Road. Upon the land are valuable 
medicinal springs, which have given it the 
name ‘‘ Lithia Springs,’’ and for many years 
have made the place a resort for the whole 
countryside. In 1890 Mr. Douthit, owning 
the land, conceived the idea of holding at 
the Springs an encampment, conducted some- 
what along the lines of the Chautauqua As- 
sembly. The meetings were educational and 
religious in character. Special emphasis 
was laid upon temperance work. A free 
platform was provided, upon which honest 
and intelligent speakers of all phases of po- 
litical and religious belief were made wel- 
come. The meetings were non-partisan and 
non-sectarian. During the first year about 
fifteen tents were pitched on the grounds. 
Since then the work has grown remarkably. 
Improvements have been made, such as the 
erection of a large pavilion and a dining- 
hall, costing in all some four thousand dol- 
lars. Last year there were two hundred tents 
on the grounds, and the attendants numbered 
from two thousand to two thousand five hun- 
dred daily during the three weeks of the en- 
campment. The educational and religious 
character of the assemblies has become more 
marked from year to year. Last summer, be- 
sides the large public meetings in the pavil- 
ion, regular classes were held in kindergar- 
ten, physical culture, nature study, cooking, 
etc. The committee is firmly convinced that 
through these assemblies great good is ac- 
complished over a wide extent of country, 
and that the work deserves enlargement and 
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In order that the proper continuance of the 
work may be assured, Mr. Douthit wishes to 
transfer the property to the American Uni- 
tarian Association. The land is worth, with 
improvements, about $15,000: for one-half 
of it Mr. Douthit was recently offered $10, - 
ooo. He offers to deed the entire property 
to the American Unitarian Association upon 
the terms set forth in the following 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THE DIRECTORS OF 
THE AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
AND REv. JASPER L. DovurTHit, WIFE, 
AND SONS. 


It is hereby agreed :— 

First.—That, when $8,000 shall have been 
raised by the committee appointed by the 
National Conference for the acquisition of 
the two hundred acres of land at Lithia 
Springs, including improvements thereon, a 
quitclaim deed for the same shall be given 
to the Association. 

Second. —TVhat the property shall be leased 
by the Association, at a nominal rent, to 
J. L. Douthit, wife, and sons, for the pur- 
pose of conducting summer assemblies, in- 
dustrial training schools, missions for the 
spread of pure Christianity, and other agen- 
cies of influencing the intellectual, social, 
and religious life of the community. 

Third.—That the annual assemblies held 
on the ground shall be in‘erdenominational 
and interpartisan, and shall welcome to equal 
privileges all sects, parties, classes, and 
races of people under the motto ‘‘We unite 
together in the love of truth and the spirit of 
Jesus, for the worship of God and service of 
man.’’ 

Fourth.—That the making, selling, or giv- 
ing of intoxicating beverages shall be forever 
prohibited on the grounds. 

Fifth. —That the summer assemblies, etc., 
shall be managed by J. L. Douthit, wife, 
and sons, and local committees appointed by 
them and confirmed by the directors of the 
American Unitarian Association, the entire 
financial management to be in the hands of 
J. L. Douthit, wife, and sons; and the As- 
sociation is to be in no way liable for def- 
icits. 

Stxth.—That, if the assemblies shall cease 
or fail to commend ‘themselves to the judg- 
ment of the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the land may be sold by 
said directors; but the proceeds of such sale 
over and above $8,000 and expenses of sale 
shall be paid to J. L. Douthit, if living at 
the time of such sale, and, if he be not then 
living, then to such person or persons as he 
may have designated by his last will and 
testament. 


The committee is fully satisfied that the 
plan is practicable and eminently worthy of 
adoption. Therefore, it appeals earnestly and 
confidently for contributions in aid of this 
work, so thoroughly in harmony with the 
best traditions and policy of the Unitarian 
body, in order that the small amount needed 
—$8,o0c0o—may be promptly raised. Sub- 
scriptions will not be payable until the whole 
amount is pledged. 

Send contributions or pledges to the chair- 
man or any member of the committee. 


GEORGE E. ADAMS, 

914 The Temple, Chicago, II]. 
WILLIAM W. FENN, 

5729 Munroe Avenue, Chicago, Ill, 
Mary T. L. GANNETT, 

15 Sibley Place, Rochester, N.Y, 
GrorceE H, ELLIs, 

272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 
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American Unitarian Association. 


The Home Missionary Department of the 
American Unitarian Association is the most 
important of the five departments of the Asso- 
ciation’s work. While the work of the other 
four departments is by no means insignificant, 
it is to the Home Missionary Department 
that the constituents of the Association look 
for the more immediate and obvious results. 
Six years ago this department was thoroughly 
organized, and was administered by the gen- 
eral secretary, with missionary superintend- 
ents in charge of five divisions; namely, New 
England, Middle States, Western States, 
Southern States, and Pacific States. During 
the years of financial depression the poverty 
of the Association and the stern necessity 
resting upon the directors not to spend more 
money than the churches contributed required 
the abandonment of the business organization, 
which was carefully planned, and which had 
achieved good results. The abandonment of 
the system did not indicate any lack of confi- 
dence in its efficiency, but it was manifestly 
an unwarranted use of the income of the 
Association to spend nearly half of that in- 
come in supervising the expenditure of the 
other half. In the first report submitted by 
the present secretary, he stated that, ‘‘as soon 
as the income of the Association can be in- 
creased, there can be no doubt of the revival 
of the superintendency plan, somewhat modi- 
fied by the experience of ten years’ trial.’ 
It is good to be able to announce that this 
restoration of an efficient business organiza- 
tion has now been about half accomplished. 
The Home Missionary Department is now in 
the transition stage, as the varying titles and 
functions of the missionary officers indicate. 
The New England department is in charge of 
Rev. George H. Badger, field agent, with 
headquarters in Boston. The Middle States 
department is still in charge of Rev. D. W. 
Morehouse, superintendent, the only one of 
the original superintendents whose office sur- 
vived the hard times. The missionary work 
in the West is administered by the secretary 
of the Western Conference, who acts in close 
co-operation with the general secretary. The 
rest of the country has been in charge of the 
general secretary, with the assistance of Rev. 
George W. Stone, field agent, who has had 
headquarters at Kansas City, and who last 
winter visited the Southern churches, and is 
this winter engaged in visiting the Pacific 
Coast churches. These four officers send 
quarterly reports to the general secretary. 
Their work has been most earnest, painstak- 
ing, and efficient. Abstracts of their reports, 
submitted on the ist of January, are herewith 
presented. 


REPORT OF REV. G. H. BADGER. 


Out of 457 Unitarian churches enrolled in 
our Year Book, 301 are in the New England 
States. Of these 301, 114 (or a little more 
than one-third) were established before the 
opening of the present century, and have in 
their time been ministered to by devoted 
pastors of unquestioned orthodoxy and lusty 
Calvinistic fervor. 

In the first quarter of the century, and 
mainly during the heat of the early Unitarian 
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controversy, 21 churches were added to the 
list. In the second quarter of the century, 
38 more churches came into being. 39 Uni- 
tarian churches had their birth in the quarter- 
century which was perturbed by the passion 
of the Civil War; while 47 have been estab- 
lished since 1875, and all but seven of these 
since the year when the superintendency sys- 
tem was established. 

It is interesting to note, also, that of these 
301 churches only 97 are in cities or towns 
of over ten thousand inhabitants. New Eng- 
land is practically the only section of the 
country where such a thing as ‘‘rural Unita- 
rianism’’ exists. On the other hand, outside 
of the State of Connecticut, which has been 
singularly unfruitful of Unitarian enterprise, 
there are almost no towns or cities of over 
ten thousand population which do not contain 
a Unitarian church, or a Universalist church 
which is practically doing the Unitarian work. 

There are 30 Unitarian churches in New 
England now without pastors. Of these, 8 
are not at present in condition to settle min- 
isters, 4 have practically settled their pastor- 
ate problem, leaving 18 churches actively 
engaged in the perplexing pursuit of ‘‘candi- 
dates.’’ We may well congratulate ourselves 
that somewhat saner methods of selecting 
pastors are gradually being adopted by our 
churches. Too many, indeed, still persevere 
in the pernicious habit of a prolonged and 
hap-hazard sequence of single hearings of the 
multitude of men who are in any way brought 
to their attention, and demoralize themselves 
and their candidates by such action; but more 
are becoming honestly anxious to reduce the 
sequence of hearings to a minimum, to give 
the men actually considered a fairer hearing, 
and to realize that the mere ‘‘hearing’’ of 
a candidate is the least and most superficial 
part of their responsibility, and so have been 
ready to seek rational advice from competent 
sources and make adequate inquiry into the 
records and merits of all men seriously con- 
sidered. . The responsibility of equipping all 
our churches with worthy leaders—devoted, 
single-hearted, and vitally efficient—is, be- 
yond all doubt, the greatest responsibility 
now resting upon our denomination; and the 
crimes of easy-going good nature and super- 
ficial snap-judgments, which have wrought 
so much wreckage among our churches in 
times past, are perhaps becoming less fre- 
quent of late in New England. 

Thirteen of our churches—ominous number! 
—are properly to be marked ‘‘dormant’’ in 
our Year Book. They have corporate exist- 
ence. They still hold property, but they 
are not alive. Some are in cold storage, — 
merely frozen into a state of inactivity which 
involves no immediate risk of further spoil- 
ing, and out of which some genial wave of 
missionary enterprise may some day bring 
them into more animate existence. Some are 
past all possibility even of this hope: they 
have a name that they live, and are dead. 
One or two of these dormant churches have 
behind them noble traditions,—have done 
their consecrated work, and stood for splen- 
did things in days that are gone, and only 
because of inevitable vicissitudes of adverse 
fortune have lapsed into inactivity. Others, 
unfortunately, have lived for so short a time 
that all concerned may regret that they ever 
lived at all, yet have their uses as valuable 
object-lessons in the art of rational missionary 
endeavor. 

There are 14 churches on our list which are 
rated as ‘‘stations for summer preaching.’’ 
The importance of these stations grows more 
upon us from year to year, and more careful 
attention is being paid each year to their 
peculiar problems. 

41 churches in New England receive aid 
from the American Unitarian Association. 
3 of these receive appropriations larger than 
they might otherwise expect, because of their 
relation to educational institutions in their 
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vicinity. 7 are distinctly in the building 
stage, and looking forward to a time when 
they can easily be self-sustaining. Several 
are only temporarily in need of assistance 
through vicissitude of fortune which may be 
hoped to turn again in their favor; while the 
rest are churches doing their work well, sub- 
stantially helping our cause, and ministering 
to the needs of their communities in vital 
fashion, while yet unable themselves to bear 
the whole of their burden of support. The 
list of churches thus helped is by no means 
a dishonorable one. It could not, indeed, be 
immediately shortened without dishonor, as 
the work in every case is a work that cannot 
be spared, nor be done in a smaller way than 
is now its measure. 

The New England field is not conspicuously- 
a field for much church building enterprise. 
As was said before, nearly every town or city 
of over ten thousand inhabitants, outside of 
Connecticut, is already supplied with liberal 
ministry ; and we have not yet discovered our 
ability to become missionaries to the more 
rural communities. Doubtless, the keen 
searcher for work of this sort will find sure 
opportunities, even in New England, for 
effectual church-building enterprise, and, | 
putting into it courage, sagacity, and tireless 
zeal, may multiply our forces in ways that 
may reinspire us all. But is not the great 
missionary work that needs to be done in 
New England—for the moment, at. any rate 
—to make more Unitarian churches vitad/y 
Unitarian, and to make ‘‘church extension’’ 
mean, first of all, the extension of churches 
already in existence to ampler proportions of 
spiritual capacity? A church genuinely pos- 
sessed with the missionary passion has little 
need to go out into new regions to find fields 
for its aggressive labor: it may find in its 
own Sunday-school and Young People’s 
Union, in its own rallying of recruits and 
the ministry of its own Unitarian homes, 
ample room for its most eager zeal for the 
upbuilding of our cause. For the missionary 
problem for New England, for the immediate 
present, is not ‘‘church extension,’’ techni- 
cally so called, but church reinvigoration, 
church reconsecration, and the conversion of 
our own people to an eagerness of loyalty to 
a gospel that shall seem worth the passion of 
great sacrifice. 


Mr. Morehouse reported to the Middle 
States Conference on November 15, and his 
report has been printed and distributed. It 
shows that the work of the Middle States de- 
partment is still characterized by the wisdom, . 
patience, and steady success that have marked ~ 
Mr. Morehouse’s efforts for the last twelve 
years. Mr. Southworth reports as follows :— 


REPORT OF REV. F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


In the limits of the Western Unitarian 
Conference there are eighty-three societies 
ministered to by fifty-three ministers. This 
is exclusive of the Icelandic movements in 
Manitoba and Northern Minnesota and Da- 
kota, and exclusive, also, of the societies in 
the Rocky Mountain Conference. It includes, 
however, four Norwegian churches and- two 
Norwegian ministers. I am asked to report 
upon these churches, exclusive of those situ- 
ated in Kansas and Nebraska and of the 
church in St, Joseph, Mo., ministered to by 
Mr. Stone. \ My report, therefore, is for 76 
churches and 48 ministers. 

Of these ministers there are 7 who preach 
in more than one place, so that in all there 
are 53 churches with settled ministers. Of 
the societies mentioned, 65 meet in church 
buildings owned by themselves, while 9 are 
without church buildings of their own.- 1 of 
these, however,—namely, the society at 
Adrian, Minn.,—is at present engaged in 
erecting a chapel. 12 of these, 3 of them 
in university towns, receive aid from the 
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Association. 
Loan Fund. 

14 of the churches in the limits of the 
Western Conference have no regular ser- 
vices. 19 per cent., therefore, of our 
churches in the Central West, which are in- 
cluded in this report, may be said to be 
dormant. 20 of the societies mentioned are 
without ministers.at the present time. 6 are 
hearing candidates; namely, the churches in 
Fargo, Keokuk, Quincy, St. Louis (Unity 
Church), and Madison. 2 will be ready to 
hear candidates in the immediate future; 
namely, the church at Streator, which loses 
its minister in the middle of January, and 
the church at Manistee, which has been 
quiescent for two years, but which is to open 
its doors with the beginning of the year. 
The churches at Mattoon, Ill., and Winona, 
Minn., are having regular services, but do 
not feel themselves strong enough as yet to 
call a minister. 

' Of the 14 dormant societies of which I 
have spoken, 11 have church buildings. 4 of 
these—1 in Minnesota, 1 in Indiana, and 1 
in Iowa—owe small amounts to the Loan 
Fund. 1 of these—namely, the society in 
Kenosha, Wis.—is awakening from a long 
lethargy, and has a subscription-list well on 
its way for repairs upon the church building. 
_ As soon as the repairs are made, the question 
of a regular service will be raised. 

When one reports so little for so vast a field, 
he is tempted to do what the secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association tells us we 
must not do; namely, to begin immediately 
to make excuses. The writer of this report 
can think of numerous excellent reasons why 
we have so little to show in the West. It is 
often impossible, and usually unwise, to at- 
tempt to start a Unitarian church in a town 
where a good orthodox minister of liberal 
spirit is preaching a reverent and rational 
religion fearlessly and faithfully to the best 
of his power. In such a place as that, the 
gospel which our churches have to preach is 
not received as something new, and the need 
of it is not largely felt. This is a fact that 
has to be reckoned with in our missionary 
work, It is an exceedingly hopeful sign. It 
tells us that things are going our way; but 
it also tells us that it is necessary to look 
the ground over carefully before attempting 
to start a Unitarian church, lest we hinder 
the cause of liberal religion rather than ad- 
vance it. 

Liberal Orthodoxy, however, has not been 
the only stumbling-block in the West. Bad 
financiering has been only too frequent, and 
the financial strain of the past six years has 
told upon our Western churches far more seri- 
ously than in older settled portions of the 
country. Sometimes adventurers, with smooth 
speech, have captured unsuspecting churches, 
and have left ruin in their paths. Churches 
which have been allowed to close their doors 
temporarily have found it much more difficult 
to open than it was to close, and the churches 
which have been designated as dormant are 
exceedingly difficult and sometimes impos- 
sible to awaken into life. { 

There are, however, signs of promise upon 
the horizon. Some of our dormant churches 
are awakening, and new movements are being 
attempted all the while. The year 1900 
promises, indeed, a bountiful harvest of new 
Unitarian churches. The fact that Miss Saf- 
ford of Des Moines is spending so large a 
part of her time in the field as State secretary 
promises results better than any which have 
been realized in the West for a number of 
years. She has several new movements al- 
ready under way, and reports numerous other 
openings where liberal churches are likely to 
spring up. 

Another cheering sign is the result which 
has attended thus far the work of Rev. E. E. 
Carr at Danville, I]. Mr. Carr reports in- 
creasing congregations of interested hearers. 
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He is bringing into his work all the faith | 


and fire which he has carried over from his 
evangelistic training. 

Another sign of the times, which is fraught 
with promise for the coming year, is the cor- 
dial and sympathetic relations which exist 
between the Eastern and Western headquar- 
ters. The secretary of the Western Confer- 
ence has found at 25 Beacon Street active and 
sympathetic co-operation in all the work he 
has undertaken. The Western Conference is 
not distrusted in the East. The Eastern sec- 
retary uses its headquarters, and utilizes its 
disposition to aid in any way the advancement 
of our common cause. 

Another hopeful sign is the absence of sus- 
picion on the part of our orthodox friends, 
who have in the past held the Unitarian 
movement in distrust, and the disposition to 
co-operate wth it in whatever way may be 
for the common good. The absence of this 
suspicion makes it possible for our denomi- 
national gatherings to come more and more 
in’o touch with liberal people of all faiths. 

A large portion of the time of the secretary 
has been taken in assisting the churches with 
vacant pulpits to obtain ministers. When 
services were resumed after the summer re- 
cess, the pulpits of several of the most prom- 
inent churches in the West were vacant. 
Since that time Rev. John W, Day of Hing- 
ham has begun work in the Church of the 
Messiah at St. Louis. The church at Sioux 
City, which Miss Safford has recenily left, 
has secured Rev. W. S. Vail of Atlanta, Ga. 
Unity Church of Cleveland has turned to 
Massachusetts, and will go forward with the 
beginning of the year under the leadership of 
Rev. M. O. Simons of Billerica. Unity 
Church, Chicago, has as its minister for the 
coming three months Rev. Albert Lazenby of 
Glasgow, Scotland; while the People’s 
Church in Kalamazoo, Mich., has settled 
Rev. Ernest C. Smith of Framingham, Mass 
The advent of these able and experienced 
men brings new strength into our work. 


REPORT OF GEORGE W. STONE, 


The outlook for the churches in the Mis- 
souri Valley, including the States of Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, and Nebraska (except the 
churches in St. Louis), is more hopeful than 
when my last report was made. 
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There are 13 churches in this district: 10 
of them receive aid from the Association. 
Of the 13, 6 make small annual contributions 
to the Association. 

Two new churches have taken our name, 
and joined our ranks. Unity Church at 
Pueblo has, no doubt, come to stay. It has 
every mark of permanence and strength. Rev. 
Mr. Hoskins is an energetic and faithful 
minister. He is doing good work, and de- 
serves to succeed. The church numbers some- 
thing over a hundred members, among them 
some of the foremost men in that growing 
and busy city. 

The new church at Ord, Neb., is an inter- 
esting case. This church was formed by Rev. 
Alfred H. Tyrer, who was settled in Ord as 
the minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Chuich. He incorporated into his sermons 
some of ‘the modern knowledge concerning 
the Bible, which, being reported to his 
bishop, brought down upon him the ‘‘wrath 
of the bishop’’; and he was warned to desist 
from such preaching, or retire from the pulpit. 
Mr. Tyrer felt it his duty to preach the truth 
as he saw it, and therefore withdrew from the 
church and denomination; and, at the urgent 
solicitation of his friends who had been asso- 
ciated with him in the Episcopal church, he 
organized the new Unitarian church in Ord. 
All but two or three of his old church fol- 
lowed him to the new church. The town of 
Ord is the county seat of Valley County ; and, 
while it is a small place, it is the centre of 
the population for quite a large extent of 
country. The organization of this church 
is quite an unusual circumstance, and the 
little group of earnest men and women there 
are entitled to our sympathy and encourage- 
ment. 

The most absorbing and difficult work in 
this district has been that of restoration. 
When work was begun here, a little more 
than a-year ago, the churches at St. Joseph 
and Beatrice were closed, and the church in 
Kansas City without a settled minister; and 
a feeling amounting almost to despair reigned 
throughout the district, except in the older 
churches. It was evident that the work of 
restoration was the work nearest at hand. In 
order that I might be where the most work 
was to be done, I located at Kansas City. 
After a little more than a year’s work, this 
church is beginning to take heart, and to 
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look hopefully toward the future. This is 
surely a cause for congratulation. It is im- 
possible to describe the desolations in this 
field, produced by controversial and destruc- 
tive preaching. The debt of $10,000 upon 
the church property was an additional burden; 
and it was early evident that this debt must 
be removed before much satisfactory work 
could be accomplished. Accordingly, the 
task was undertaken; and, through the gener- 
osity of good friends in the East, the contri- 
butions are sufficiently advanced to warrant 
the statement that the whole burden will, at 
an early date, be entirely removed. The 
congregations are steadily but slowly increas- 
ing. They are not large; but the interest is 
good, and the work is faithfully done. I 
look to the future with hope and confidence. 

The church at St. Joseph is without a min- 
ister. I have been supplying the pulpit, 
since the middle of October, on Sunday even- 
ings. The field at St. Joseph is a large 
one; and there are some conditions there that 
make it impossible for the church to become 
permanently self sustaining without the ser- 
vices of a prudent and capable minister, who 
is willing to settle there. At present the out- 
look is not encouraging. 

At Beatrice, Neb., the church has been 
closed for several years. I have preached 
there several times, but it has not been pos- 
sible to secure a minister who was willing to 
undertake the work there until very recently. 
A few weeks since Rev. Morgan Miller be- 
gan his labors there, and the response to his 
efforts has been cordial and encouraging. 
The largest congregations that have ever 
been in the church come regularly, and there 
is every reason to expect the church to soon 
become self-sustaining. 

The church at Lincoln, Neb., has been a 
success from the beginning. Under the able 
leadership of Rev. J. L. Marsh, it is grow- 
ing in numbers and influence in the commu- 
nity. It has not encountered the hostility 
usually shown to our churches in the West. 
It was founded in the spirit of the ‘‘Sara- 
toga declaration’’ rather than upon a contro- 
versial basis. It has stood for the ‘‘religion 
of Jesus’’ from the beginning; and it has 
demonstrated that Unitarian churches can be 
established successfully in our Western towns 
and cities, through constructive rather than 
destructive preaching and teaching. This 
society is well housed, well organized, and, 
to all appearances, as permanent as any church 
on our list. 

The church in Wichita is showing renewed 
life and vigor. It has bought and fully paid 
for a valuable lot in the centre of the city. 
It is about to settle a minister, and to begin 
the erection of a church building. The pros- 
pects here are excellent: the city of Wichita 
hes evidently entered upon a career of steady 
growth and prosperity. The country about 
it being very prosperous, the business de- 
pression which compelled the church to give 
up its active work some years ago has passed 
away; and a new spirit of courage has taken 
possession of the people. 

The church at Topeka has paid the last 
dollar of its debt; and, under the charge of 
its devoted minister, Rev. Abram Wyman, it 
is doing a valuable work in the capital city 
of the great State of Kansas. 

The Lawrence church is the oldest church 
in this district, located in the university 
town of Kansas. Dr. Orello Cone was doing 
a splendid work there; but he was called to 
a chair in St. Lawrence University, New 
York, and left the pulpit of this church last 
fall. The church has just installed Rev. 
F. M. Bennett as his successor. Mr. Bennett 
is well known as the former minister at Keo- 
kuk in Iowa. This church is doing excellent 
work, 

At Omaha the reputation of the Unitarian 
denomination is safe in the hands of its 
Omaha representative, Rev. N, M. Mann, 
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who is the dean among our Missouri Valley 
ministers. No minister in Omaha is held in 
higher esteem than Mr. Mann. His long 
and faithful services in this difficult field en- 
title him, not only to our admiration, but 
to our confidence and gratitude. 

Rev. David Utter, so long and so favorably 
known in this Western field, is still main- 
taining the high reputation of our church in 
the beautiful city of Denver, Col. This city 
and also Colorado Springs and Greeley are so 
remote from my own field of labor that 1 am 
not able to make myself familiar with the 
details of the work; but I have visited them 
all within the year, and know that they are 
doing good work. 

There is an independent church at Fort 
Collins, Col., that is in the charge of Rev. 
George N. Falconer, who is a minister on 
our list. I visited this church last summer, 
and preached to a congregation of at least a 
hundred and fifty. It has every appearance 
of being a healthy and religious movement. 
Fort Collins is an attractive place. The 
Colorado State Agricultural College is located 
there. I have reason to hope that this church 
will soon apply to be admitted to the fellow- 
ship of our denomination. 

I am satisfied that a Unitarian church can 
be planted in almost any town in the West 
if the method adopted at Lincoln, to which 
allusion has been made, is followed. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


NOTES. 


Unions desiring national officers to address 
them must give several weeks’ notice. Where 
there are so few, they are engaged for long 
periods in advance. 

Will not our members use a little energy 
in the following ways?— 

To have reports sent to headquarters. 

To have Young People’s Day specially 
celebrated. 

To help dispose of the balance of our sec- 
ond edition of Unitarian ‘‘Calendars,’’ of 
which some unions have not as yet ordered 
a single copy. 


TOPIC AND REFERENCES, 


January 21, ‘*The Universal Fatherhood of 
God.’’ 

Scripture References.—Isa. |xiii: 16; Ixiv. 
8; Mal. ii. 10; Ps. viii. 4; xxlii.; cxxi.; 
cxxxix. ; Matt. v. 8, 9; v. 43-48; vi. 1-32; 
Mark xiv. 36; Luke vi. 35, 36; xxiii. 34, 46; 
John iv. 4-24; xiv. 1, 2, 8-31; Acts xvii. 
16-30; Romans viii. 12-25; xii. 1-3; 1 Cor. 
xii., xiii. ; Gal. iv. 6, 8, 9; v. 25; Eph. ii. 
18, 19, 22; iii. 14-19; iv. 6; 1 John i. 3; 
Rev. xxi. 1-7. 

Further References.—J. Martineau, ‘‘Seat 
of Authority’’ (first three chapters) ; Keim’s 
‘‘Jesus of Nazara,’’ vol. iii. pp. 48, 66; 
‘*Bible for Learners,’’ vol. iii: 249, 685; 
Phillips Brooks, ‘‘Influence of Jesus’’; Ed- 
win Hatch, ‘‘Overcoming the World,’’ and 
other sermons, especially Nos. I., X., XVII. ; 
S. M. Crothers, ‘‘Faith of a Free Church’’; 
J. W. Chadwick, ‘‘Old and New Unitarian 
Belief,’’ chap. iii.; J. Martineau, ‘‘Home 
Prayers’’; Theodore Parker, ‘‘ Prayers. ’’ 

Poems and Hymns.—J. W. Chadwick, ‘‘In- 
vocation,’’ ‘‘The Perfect Law,’’ ‘‘Hymn 
written for Divinity School Graduation’’; 
Frederick L. Hosmer and William C. Gan- 
nett, ‘‘The Thought of God’’; John Sterling, 
‘*A World without God’’; O. W. Holmes, 
‘Hymn of Trust’’; John Bowring, ‘‘From 
the Recesses of a Lowly Spirit’’; Jones 
Very, ‘‘The Spirit Land’’; James Montgom- 
ery, ‘‘Forever with the Lord’’; Thomas 
Heywood, ‘‘Search after God’’; John Wes- 
ley, ‘*The Love of God Supreme’’; Eliza 
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Waring, ‘‘My Times are in thy Hand’’; 
if G. Whittier, “*The Meeting, ”’ ‘*The 
Eternal Goodness. ’’ 


THE UNIVERSAL FATHERHOOD OF GOD. 


It is one thing to believe in God, and 
another and different thing to believe that 
God is worth believing in. The first may be 
merely a matter of intellectual acceptation: 
the latter involves the heart’s experience. A 
God worth believing in must equal and tran- 
scend that upon which we place the greatest 
moral and spiritual value. A God who could 
exercise only infinite will and thought would 
be of less value than one moment of human 
affection, pity, or contrition. If we refuse 
to believe this, we are untrue to human nat- 
ure and to our own hearts. 

Immature minds, in the first exuberance of 
intellectual facility, are liable to espouse a 
conception of God which is of very little per- 
manent worth,—a God who, whatever he may 
have done once upon a time, and once for all, 
immediately delegated all his power to 
proxies and deputies in the persons of the so- 
called laws and forces of nature. Such a 
conception of God may answer fairly well to 
what seems to us to constitute the mechanical 
necessities of the case; but what of the 
equally exigent moral and spiritual necessi- 
ties? If our spiritual sense and experience 
are normal, we cannot be satisfied with faith 
in a spiritually lonely or a spiritually lazy or 
a spiritually worthless God. . 

The belief in the Fatherhood of God is not 
just a belief in an Eternal Energy from which 
all things proceed, or the universe, or nature, 
or one Force, or an unknown Infinite. The 
time is at hand when it will seem that there 
has been nothing more pathetic in the history 
of the human intellect than that such terms 
should have found vogue, or seemed adequate, 
to any considerable number of people in the 
nineteenth century of grace. 

A belief in the universal Fatherhood of 
God means a belief that God is one who is 
infinitely loving; and this involves a belief 
in the existence of beings partly, and at least 
essentially, like himself, among whom we 
count ourselves. It involves, also, then, a 
belief that God may and does communicate 
and co operate with his children. 

A realization in our hearts that God is a 
God of love, that we may repose confidence 
in him, and that he has laid upon us a solemn 
trust,—this realization, when it takes hold 
upon us, amounts to what we call personal 
consecration. It constitutes an actual fact 
and experience of the soul, wherein belief 
yields to certainty. 

The idea of the universal Fatherhood of 
God, as here briefly set forth, is essentially 
and distinctively the Christian idea. It has 
been said that the greatest word ever uttered 
by human lips is the word ‘‘God,’’ and the 
next greatest the word ‘‘man,’’ and that the 
greatness of Jesus lies in this,—that he, by 
his life and teaching, made known the true 
nature of God and the true nature of man, 
revealing God to man, and man to himself. 

In what has been here said, an attempt has 
been made, without extended argument or any 
completeness of statement, to offer a few sug- 
gestions as to the nature, grounds, and sources 
of the doctrine of the universal Fatherhood 
of God, based upon a consideration of moral 
and spiritual values. Only those in whom a 
belief in the Fatherhood of God has been 
confirmed by experience can say what such a 
faith may mean for the consolation and in- 
spiration, the strengthening and encouraging, 
the sanctifying and upbuilding of human life 
in all its relations. Let this statement con- 
clude with a word of caution: 1. The ex- 
pression ‘‘ Fatherhood of God’’ and its com- 


‘panion phrase, ‘‘brotherhood of man’’ (the 


latter more or less qualified in usage by the 
former), are expressions which seem to lend 
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sentimentality and cant. 2. The doctrine of 
**special providence’’ is bad theology, but 
the doctrine of no providence is worse. The 
doctrine of the universal Fatherhood of God 
signifies that God’s providence is - universal, 
—or, if you please, that special providence 
is a universal fact. 


The Sunday School. 


The Chicago Union of Liberal Sunday- 
schools will hold its twenty-first meeting 
January 16, at the Third Unitarian Church. 
The subject will be ‘‘Our Coming of Age,’’ 
and the exercises will partake of an anniver- 
sary character. 


Next Saturday afternoon, at 25 Beacon 
Street, 2.30 PM., Mr. Pulsford’s Channing 
Hall ‘*Talk’’ will be on the message which 
John in prison sends to Jesus. The interest 
in the subject is increased when we remember 
that probably the fact that messengers were 
passing between these two was made one of 
the grounds for John’s murder. The lesson 
also leads up to Jesus having to leave Galilee 
because of the opposition of the scribes and 
Pharisees. This lecture resumes the thread of 
the story of the life of Jesus, which has been 


_ broken for the last four weeks for the consid- 


eration of the general relation of Jesus and 
his teaching to the conditions about him. 


We have mentioned before in this depart- 
ment forthcoming volumes on the New Tes- 
tament. This series is called ‘‘ International 
Handbooks to the New Testament,’’ and is 
to be completed in four volumes. Rev. 
Orello Cone, D.D., is the editor, and pre- 
The first to be 
put forth is by James Drummond, LL D., 
principal of Manchester College, Oxford, and 
treats the Epistles of Paul to the Thessalo- 
nians, Corinthians, Galatians, Romans, and 
Philippians. This is now ready. The second 
one, by George L. Cary, president of Mead- 
ville Theological School, is on the Synoptic 
Gospels, and is. in press. The third is in 
preparation, by Henry P. Forbes, covering 
the Fourth Gospel, Acts, etc. ; and the fourth, 
by Dr. Cone, treating Hebrews, Colossians, 
As the editor says in his 
general preface to the series, ‘‘The purpose 
has been constantly kept in view to furnish 
a series of ‘Handbooks to the New Testa- 
ment,’ which should meet the wants of the 
general reader, and at the same time present 
the results of progressive scholarship and the 
most thorough critical investigation.’’ The 
general plan is of a nature to admit a greater 
freedom in the treatment than we commonly 
find in commentaries. Those who have been 
called to teach in Sunday-schools will realize 
what a deficiency exists in the department of 
liberal commentaries on the Bible. We are 
obliged to use the exegesis and the interpre. 
tation of authors who are not Unitarian in 
their belief. It is expected that this series 
of ‘‘Handbooks,’’ when completed, will 
greatly fill this vacancy. For ministers and 
teachers—yes, for thoughtful readers—these 
volumes ought to be of great help. They 
sift a multitude of details, and offer the 
latest results of progressive and reverent 
scholarship. We are commending this and 
the ensuing companion volumes on the merits 
of the general plan and the recognized ability 
of the authors. The price of the Drummond 
volume is $2, postage prepaid, and can be 


- ordered at headquarters, 25 Beacon Street. 


We call attention again to the excellent 
tracts for free distribution recently issued by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society: ‘‘Chil- 
dren in Church,’’ by Dr. Lyon; and ‘‘Why 
study the Bible?’’ by Rev. J. T. Sunderland. 
These treat important subjects, and can be 
helpful in congregations as well as in Sunday- 
schools, by wise circulation. 


The Christian Registes 


New editions of the following manuals 
have been issued by the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society: ‘*Story of Israel’’ (Interme- 
diate), by Rev. Edward A. Horton; ‘‘Ques- 
tions on the Bible,’’ Series II., by Rev. C. F. 
Dole; ‘‘Scenes in the Life of Jesus’? (Ad- 
vanced), by Rev. W. Hanson Pulsford; 
‘*Young Learner’s Gospel of Luke,’’ Part 
II, by Rev. H. G. Spaulding; and the 
twentieth edition (20,000) of ‘‘A Book of 
Song and Service.’’ 


Church News. 


Announcements. 


Admitted to the Ministry: Mr. J. G. Dukes 
of Burgaw, N.C., and Rev. C. E. Perkins of 
Keosauqua, Ia., are recommended to the 
churches by the Fellowship Committee. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, January 19, at eleven 
o’clock. All interested are cordially invited 
to these meetings. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel : Wednesday noon 
service, January 17, will be conducted by 
Rev. W. H. Pulsford of Waltham. 


Ministers’ Monday Club, January 15, 10.30 
A.M.: Rev. J. Henry Wiggin will preside. 
Rev. Samuel Richard Fuller will give the 
address on ‘‘ Evolution in Religion.’’ 


Morgan Chapel extends its thanks to Rev. 
G. W. Solley and the churches and citizens 
of Deerfield, Mass., who gave us such gener- 
ous assistance for our Christmas work. The 
numerous barrels of provisions were distrib- 
uted among the needy, and many homes were 
made happy by the bounty of our friends. 
The work goes on with increasing prosperity. 
The contributions made to us have been 
liberal; but we are always in want, because 
we find so many to assist, 


Unitarian Sunday School Union: Fourth 
regular meeting, seventeenth season, 1899- 
1900, will be held in the parlors of the 
Church of the Disciples, corner of Warren 
Avenue and West Brookline Street, at 5 P.M., 


Monday, January 15. ‘‘Methods in the 
Sunday-school’’: ‘‘Opening and Closing Ex- 
ercises,’’ Miss Alice L. Higgins, Boston; 


‘‘Discipline and Order,’’ Miss Alice F, 
Symmes, Winchester; ‘‘Increasing and secur- 
ing Attendance,'’ Rev. Richard W. Boynton, 
Roslindale; ‘‘General Reviews and Re- 
marks,’’ Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, Bev- 
erly. 


A series of special services have begun in 
the First Church on Thursday afternoons. 
Half of the hour is devoted to music, under 
the direction of Mr. Arthur Foote, the organ- 
ist of the church; and Mr. Eells discusses 
some theme of vital interest. There is noth- 
ing of a technical religious quality in these 
meetings, and the wish is to provide an hour 
of gratification and uplift in the midweek. 
A large attendance last week indicated some- 
what of the need for just such a service. 
Any one is cordially welcome; and, the more 
general the invitation is, the better. Thurs- 
day afternoon, at half-past four o’clock. 


Roxbury, All Souls’ Church: The Women’s 
Branch Alliance is going on most vigorously 
in all its branches of work, having a mem- 
bership of ninety,—the largest it has ever 
known. The sale of the Roxbury Magazine 
is furnishing the funds to carry on the work 
this year, as it did last year. The plan of 
the monthly three-hour session is still much 
enjoyed,—the business hour, the luncheon 
hour, and the study hour, under the direction 
of Mr, Secrist. The text-book used is Prof. 
J. Estlin Carpenter’s ‘‘The First Three Gos- 
pels,’? and it proves most interesting and 
helpful. 
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The first of the Dorchester ‘‘Lectures’’ was 
given by Prof. William Z. Ripley, on ‘‘ Race 
Problems’’ January 3, at the vestry of the 
First Parish, Meeting-house Hill. Last 
winter the men of the parish initiated a 
movement at the suggestion of the minis er, 
which resulted in a course of lectures, Prof. 
Shaler giving the first three; and this proved 
so interesting and was so well attended that 
a second course of a similar character has 
been arranged for the present season. The 
lectures are for the benefit of all sections of 
Dorchester; and the Executive Committee 
consists of representatives from six different 
churches, showing the possibility of interde- 
nominational co-operation. Though the lect- 
urers are men whose services command large 
remuneration, the price of the tickets is 
small. This is made possible by the fact of 
the parish giving the use of the vestry, and 
of the large attendance. The course is in- 
tended to be self-supporting, and no profit is 
expected. 


Business Notices. 


A Striking Advertisement.— In another column 
of this paper our readers will be interested to notice the 
picture of a very large bookcase, with a display heading 
reading, “Not 600, but 1.” The very heading is full of 
suggestive interest, and the theory of Herbert Spencer is 
very amusingly handled. We commend to our readers the 
advertisement in question, which has been inserted by the 
Paine Furniture Company. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Notices. 


Rev. CHARLES A. HUMPHREYS an- 
nounces that, though he is not a candidate for parish 
settlement, he yet stands ready to respond to calls for 
temporary pulpit supply. His address is ‘‘The Mt. Mo- 
nadnock,”’ Dorchester. His telephone is Dorchester 66-2. 


THE address of Rev. B. F. McDaniel is 21 


Edson Street, Dorchester, Mass. P.O., Dorchester, New 
Station. 


THE address of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 


of New York, will be for several months 4 Chestnut Street, 
Boston. 


; Marriages. 


In Boston, 8th inst., by Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. 
ames Herman Whitmore and Laura A. Nowlin, both of 
toneham. 

At Highlands. West Roxbury, 3d inst., by Rev. George 
M. Bodge, of Westwood, Charles Frederic Bradford and 
Mabel Carrie Mason, both of Boston. 

In Plymouth, 28th ult., by Rev. Leverett R. Daniels, of 
South Natick, assisted by Rev. Charles P, Lombard, 
Francis P. Daniels of New Britain, Conn., and Carrie L., 
daughter of Nathaniel G. Lanman, of Plymouth. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
AND EMBALMERS, 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms. and all facilities connected with the 
establishment, 


LEWIS JONES & SON, 
UNDERTAKERS, 


No. 50 LACRANCE STREET. 


Competent persons in attendance at all hours of the 
day and night. 7¢/ephone 665 Oxford. 


A chapel in the building for Funeral Services. 
No charge will be made our patrons for its use, 


Established 
1859. 
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Parker Memorial (Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches) : Rev. John McDowell was duly 
installed last Sunday evening, according to 
announced programme, with a large congre- 
gation in attendance. The sermon, by Rev. 
John Cuckson of Arlington Street Church, 
was a very clear exposition of primitive 
Christianity, and an enforcement of the fact 
that Unitarians seek to perpetuate that gos- 
pel. Mr. Cuckson’s strong praise of Theo- 
dore Parker, at the close of his sermon, was 
doubly significant, coming from him, a suc- 
cessor of Channing. It is another clear token 
that the different elements in Unitarianism 
are feeling more in accord than ever, and are 
resolved to appreciate each other and to co- 
operate. Rev. C. R. Eliot, one of the min- 
isters of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, read the Scriptures, and offered a 
very ferveat invocation. The installing 
prayer, of spiritual uplifting, was by Rev. 
Charles G. Ames, D.D., the successor of 
James Freeman Clarke. Rev. Edward A. 
Horton gave the right hand of fellowship and 
the charge, extending to Mr. McDowell a 
hearty welcome to Boston, and to his partic- 
ular field at Parker Memorial. Mr: Horton 
pointed to the double auspices belonging to 
Parker Memorial, signified by the names of 
Joseph Tuckerman and Theodore Parker, — 
one the exponent of practical religion, and 
the other the great messenger of religious 
freedom. Mr. McDowell pronounced the 
benediction. Sunday evening services, con- 
ducted by the new minister, will be held 
regularly at Parker Memorial. Seats free, 
and a cordial welcome extended to all. 


Bulfinch Place Church, Rev. Christopher 
R. Eliot: More than two hundred members 
of the parish met for a New Year’s party at 
Bulfinch Place Church on January 3. There 
was a reception from seven to quarter of eight 
o’clock, after which followed a programme of 
music and reports of the year’s work. The 
Women’s Alliance reported $1,100 raised dur- 
ing the last five years; and the president, 
Mrs. Eliot, thanked the members for having 
made her a life member of the National Alli- 
ance. The Lend a Hand representative re- 
ported sixteen clubs in active service. Other 
clubs to report were the Men’s Club, the Red, 
White, and Blue Club, and the Round Table, 
—all meeting regularly and doing successful 
work. Miss Edith L. Jones, Miss Katherine 
R. Stokes, and Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff, Mr 
Eliot’s assistants, gave an account of their 
special departments, after which Mr. Eliot 
spoke for the church and Sunday-school. 
Mr. Winkley’s absence was deeply regretted, 
but his message of love and hearty sympathy 
was received. The happiest spirit reigned 
throughout the evening, and every one felt 
that it was a most successful beginning for 
the new year. The Christmas festival of the 
Howard Sunday-school was held on December 
28, beginning at half-past seven o’clock. A 
beautiful tree, lighted with candles, was the 
principal feature of the occasion; but the 
children were also made happy by stories told 
by Mrs. William L. Rutan and by carols sung 
by the school. Presents were given to the 
younger scholars, and boxes of candy to all. 
As at Thanksgiving, when about seventy 
families were remembered, so at Christmas 
gifts of flowers, fruit, toys, or more substan: 
tial presents, were sent to many (fifty fami- 
lies) not regular members of the parish. To 
those whose generosity made this and our 
own tree possible, hearty thanks are given. 


Alton, Ill.—First Unitarian Church, George 
hk. Gebauer: The First Unitarian Church of 
Alton was the scene of an ideal Christian 
Christmas celebration. The pastor, Rev. 
George Gebauer, appointed a committee to 
solicit funds, from members of the church, 
with which to buy clothing most needed for 
thirty children, discriminately chosen from 
the worthy poor of the town. To those chil- 
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dren written invitations were sent, requesting 
their presence at the church Saturday evening, 
December 23. When they arrived, they were 
taken to the parlor, and served with supper. 
After doing justice to that feature of the en- 
tertainment, they were seated in the Sunday- 
school room to enjoy a little play, prepared 
by twelve children of the school. Then came 
the Christmas tree, from which each of the 
little unfortunates received some article of 
clothing, purchased with the knowledge of the 
immediate needs of each child. With the 
useful presents went bags of candy and nuts, 
toys, dolls, and books, donated by the chil- 
dren of the Sunday-school. The happiness 
and gratitude filling the souls of those little 
poor children, and beaming in their faces, 
was a sacred recompense for those whose gen- 
erosity and efforts made the undertaking a 
success. 


Ann Arbor, Mich.—Unitarian Church, 
Rev. Joseph H. Crooker: The holiday season 
has been observed by the Sunday-school and 
congregation with the usual services and fes- 
tivities. In addition, the ladies of the church 
held a Christmas bazaar, which cleared about 
$275, the amount to be applied toward the 
recent church repairs. Mr. Crooker has just 
finished a series of valuable sermons, —one on 
**Unitarian Affirmations’’ and two on ‘‘The 
New Bible and its New Uses.’’ All were 
listened to by large and interested audiences. 
The church attendance is steadily increasing, 
especially among members of the faculty. 
The various auxiliaries of the church are ren- 
dering good and important service in their 
several lines. Particular mention should be 
made of the fine work, both social and liter- 
ary, done by the Women’s Alliance. Mr. 
Crooker’s usefulness in the State work has 
been most suitably recognized by his election 
as president of the Unitarian Conference of 
Michigan. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Rev. George A. 
Thayer: The twenty-first annual series of 
Unity Sunday afternoon lectures has begun. 
This course was established to provide some- 
thing of rational interest for the city multi- 
tudes, and has been eminently successful. 
The net proceeds are distributed among char- 
itable societies. Rev. George A. Thayer’s 
month’s sermons, as announced in a calendar, 
with a New Year's greeting, will be upon 
‘*The Essential Religion of Enlightened 
People,’’ with the following titles: ‘‘What 
Kind of a World do we live in?’’ ‘‘What 
we owe to God in Prayers, Creeds, Hopes, 
and Fears,’’ ‘‘For What do we live?’’ ‘‘The 
Destiny of Man.”’ 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Unity Church: The 
installation service of Rev. Minot O. Simons 
as minister of this church took place on Sun- 
day, January 7,—a most inspiring service, 
and a warm welcome to Mr. Simons on assum- 
ing the responsibilities of this important 
post. Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of New 
Bedford preached. Prof. Christie of the 
Meadville Theological School offered the in- 
stalling prayer. Rev. F. C. Southworth, 
secretary of the Western Conference, extended 
the right hand of fellowship. Rev. Fred- 
erick L. Hosmer gave the address to the 
people. President Thwing and Prof. Benja- 
min took part in the service. 


Erie, Pa—Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The 
loss to the church by the recent fire is not so 
large as at first reported. The generosity of 
the piano company will lessen the loss on the 
piano by $100. The total loss will probably 
not exceed $250. A new hall has been se- 
cured at a smaller rental, and this will help 
to cover the loss. The congregation will not 
attempt to replace the piano until the church 
is completed. Thanks are due the Sunday 
School Society for a generous donation of 
thirty new service-books. The building fund 
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Gregory’s 
Seeds 
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“Messiah Pulpit” 


1899-1900. 
SUCCEEDING «UNITY PULPIT.” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been re- 
sumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” through 
the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form during 
the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 
5 cents, 3 : 

NOW READY: 

1. Religion, a Superfiuity or a Necessity. 

2. Dr. De Costa, Bishop Potter, and the 
“Sun.” 

3. What can we know about God? 

4. The Psalm of the Autumn Leaf. (By Rev. 
Robert Collyer.) 

5. How does God reveal Himself? 

6. God a very Present Help. 

7. Giving, as related to Having and Being. 

8. The Joy in Harvest. (By Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer. 

9. Who are Christians? 

10. The Ethics of the World Situation: Eng- 
land in South Africa, America in the 
Philippines, and both for Mankind. 

11. The Blessed Christmas. 

12. The Holiness of Helpfulness. 
Robert Collyer.) 


13. Entering on the 
Year. 


(By Rey. 
Mystery of Another 


Send for a specimen copy, 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to i 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-fifth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1899-1900. 
Copies can be had for five cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 


Now ready: 


1. Good Courage. 
2. A Psalm of Labor. 
3. In his Steps. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 
Boston. 


OUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


By MINOT J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


The sermons which make up this volume 
were spoken in the Church of the Messiah 
during the season of 1897-98. They are 
printed as delivered,— not as literature, but for 
the sake of preaching to a larger congregation 
than can be reached on Sunday morning. 


PRICE $1.00. 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston 


272 Congress Street, - 2 - 
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is steadily increasing, both through the work 
of the society in Erie and the generosity of 
friends outside. For these various gifts due 
acknowledgments will be made later. 


Fitchburg, Mass.—Rev. W. F. Green- 
man’s letter of resignation was read from the 
pulpit on Sunday, December 31. Mr. Green- 
man resigns, to accept a call to the First 
Parish of Watertown. Mr. Greenman has 
been pastor here for eight years, and his per- 
sonal influence has-been happily felt in every 
branch of church work. In the society and 
without, he has been an active worker; and 
a great number of intimate friends will sin- 
cerely regret his departure. 


Houlton, Me.—Rev. G. E. Macllwaine: A 
Young People’s Union has been successfully 
organized with about forty members. At 
Christmas the minister of the church was 
agreeably surprised by the presentation of a 
box of money from a number of friends act- 
ing on behalf of the society. 


Leicester, Mass.—The Congregational 
(orthodox) church here, in giving a reception 
to their pastor and his wife, invited the Uni- 
tarian pastor (Kev. N. Seaver) and his wife 
to receive with Mr. and Mrs. Reid. This is 
a pleasing illustration of the cordial feeling 
growing up between the long-divided branches 
of the Congregational body. 


Lynn, Mass.—The old year closes with 
goou promise for the new. The Unitarian 
society recently made its largest annual hos- 
pital Sunday contribution,—$450; and its 
Ladies’ Society netted over $850 from its 
afternoon and evening annual fair. A Young 
People’s Religious Union was formed in No- 
vember, holding meetings every other Sunday 
evening at five o’clock, alternating with the 
four o’clock vesper Sundays. The meetings 
are greatly enjoyed, and have an attendance 
of about forty young gentlemen and ladies. 
The Alliance has enlarged its membership, 
and the interest and importance of its meet- 
ings has been steadily growing. Its Novem- 
ber course of lectures was unusually interesting 
and profitable. The Lend a Hand has many 
busy hands, and finds plenty to do the year 
round. Our monthly social promotes good 
fellowship; and we must not omit the chil- 
dren’s delight in a Christmas festival, with 
a children’s play and a tree lighted with 
electricity. On the whole, the church must 
be said to be doing a very satisfactory work. 


Meadville, Pa—Rev. E. M. Wilbur: 
The Independent Congregational church held 
its annual meeting and banquet on Friday 
evening, January 5. One hundred and thirty- 
five sat down to the well-furnished tables; 
and, after the social hour, reports of the sev- 
eral organizations connected with the church 
were read, and the regular annual business 
transacted. Despite the changes of the year 
and some unexpected financial burdens the 
reports showed an increased church attend- 
ance and a deficit turned into a considerable 
balance in hand. The auspices are all happy 
for the work of the new pastor, who has 
already gained the warm regard of all the 
members of the society, and by his strong 
preaching is fast winning high intellectual 
respect in the community. Mr. Wilbur is 
beginning with the new year a course of Sun- 
day evening sermons on ‘*The Fundamental 
Topics of Religion.’ 


Montpelier, Vt.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. J. Edward Wright: : The pastor has 

withdrawn his resignation at the unanimous 
request of his parishioners, and consents to 
remain at the post he has occupied so success- 
fully for thirty years. In his letter of with- 
drawal, Mr. Wright says: ‘*I regard the rela- 
tion of pastor to people as a sacred one, not 
to be dissolved except for the gravest reasons. 
You unitedly insist that such reasons do not 
exist at present, and I bow to your decision.’ 
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Saco, Me.—The young people of the Sec- 
ond Parish have organized a Unitarian Club, 
the object of which is the promotion of social, 
intellectual, and religious life. In order to 
meet the threefold need thus suggested, with 
some degree of definiteness, the winter pro- 
gramme includes the study of the work of 
such men as Browning, Ruskin, and Arnold. 
One month of Monday evening meetings is 
devoted to each, and an important part of the 
study consists in an attempt to arrive at some 
knowledge of the man’s religion. For the 
greater emphasis of the socia’ side, one meet 
ing a month is held at the home of some 
member, and the ‘‘meeting’’ atmosphere ban- 
ished as completely as possible Refresh 
ments are sometimes served, oftener not — It 
is a good rule to avoid, for the sake of an 
often tired but willing hostess. Readings 
from the author, discussion, and conversation, 
altogether informal, make up a pleasant 
enough evening. The president of the club 
is Rev. W. F. Skerrye, pastor of the parish. 


Seattle, Wash.—First Church, Rev. W.D. 
Simonds: The church ‘‘Calendar’? for Janu- 
ary announces many interesting events All 
departments of church work are vigorous. 
The students’ class is studying Mr. Sheldcn’s 
‘*Story of the Bible.’’ Mr Simonds’ ser- 
mon topics are: ‘‘Power, Probity, Purity’’; 
‘fA Plea for Publicans and Sinners’’; ‘‘ Rob- 
ert Burns's Religion of the Heart.’’ 


Walpole, N.H.—The great regret felt by 
the people of the Unitarian society here at 
the resignation of Mr. Pratt found expression 
at a meeting of the parish in a series of reso 
lutions giving testimony to the high e-teem 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Pratt were held. 
Both pastor and wife had established them- 
selves in the affection of the people, and the 
heartiest good wishes go with them to their 
new field of labor. Mr. Pratt has been called 
to the pulpit of the Unitarian church at Wol- 
laston, Mass. 


Acknowledgments of the American Uni- 
tarian Association : — 


Already acknowledged Ss dee Rv ap ne cettnestsobe sites $3,205.31 
Dec. 1. Ladies’ Society of Unity Church, ‘Eau 
Claire, Wis., “‘as balance remaining 
after accounts of church were settled’ 150.00 
5. Society in Framingham...........-.+.. 76.00 
5. Society in Montclair, N. J. 21.15 
5. Society in Marlboro.. 109.00 
5. Society in Kennebunk, “Me., EN ‘on ac- 
count 52.25 
5. Society in Westford 53.35 
8. Society in Yonkers, 
(in all $53.65) 5.00 
g. Society in Lawren 
18.00 
9. Society in Northfield.... 6.25 
1. First Parish, Hingham 404.25 
12. podetr in Mendon, gadidorel (in all 
aaa 2.00 
12. Society in Northampto: 94.58 
12. Friend in Lincoln 2.00 
12, “Ry 35.00 
13. New York League of OB) Ee Ny Recs 10.00 
14. Society in Pittsburg, Penn.. artes 82.75 
14. Society in Milwaukee, Wis., ‘on ‘account 13.25 
15. Society in Cohasset 45.00 
18. Mrs. Otis Norcross, Boston.. 100,00 
18. Grenville pe i st Bosto: 100.00 
19. Society in Hacken: 25.00 
19. Society in Calais, Me...... 10.00 
20, First Unitarian Society, ‘Athol.. 20,00 
20, Henry Arens, Baltimore, Md.... 25.00 
20. First Congregational Society of ‘Ja: 
maica Plain, Boston.....sss..s.+..+e 806.00 
22. Society in Ellsworth, Me a 5 10.00 
22. Society in Louisville, Ky 11.75 
26. First Parish, Brookline... 1,170.46 
26. Mrs William Gore, Free 25.00 
26. Society in ‘Pepperell. 5.00 
29. North Sect Salem, ‘on account....- 45.00 
3o. Mrs. A. L. Mayberry, Boston......... 5.00 
$6,743.35 


Francis H. LINCOLN, 77yeas., 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Fu:1 made of comp:essed peat is being suc- 
cessfully manufactured in Canada. The peat 
is obtained from a swamp forty thousand 
acres in area, and varying from twelve inches 
to twenty feet in thickness. The fuel has 
been tested in locomotives, and found to pos- 
sess nearly ninety-six per cent. of the heat- 
ing power of coal. 


It surpasses any dentifrice in the world. 
Have you had a sample of it? One little 
trial convinces every one. 

pues ere At druggists, Se! of Rubi- 


foam mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
'0., Lowell, Mass. 
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GOLF 
Hunting Fishing 
Florida West Coast Hotels 


Now Open. 


Finest semi-tropical Winter Resorts 
in the United States. 


PLANT SYSTEM 
Through train service New York to Florida. 


Tampa Bay Hotel, Tampa, Fla. 
A. E. Dick, Mer. 

Hotel Belleview, Belleair, Fla. 
W. A. Barron, Mer. 

Seminole Hotel, Winter Park, Fla. 
Frisbee, Mgr. 

Ocala House, Ocala, Fla. 
P. F. Brown, Mgr. 

Hotel Kissimmee, Kissimmee, Fla. 

H. Dieffenbach, Lessee. 


Dudley S, Phinney, Asst. Manager. 


Rates and all Information at 
PLANT SYSTEM OFFICE 
290 Washington Street 
Also TRAVELERS’ INFORMATION CO. 
175 Devonshire Street 


ae NC To Naples, 
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sate og FIRST CLASS. CIRCULARS READY. 
T. SHEPHERD, 378 Boylston St., Boston. 
Private parties 


PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900. coniusta"'Ss 


Prof. CAMILLE THURWANGER, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 
Pocket Guide Book of Parisfree. Send stamp. 


“HE THAT WORKS EASILY, WORKS 


SUCCESSFULLY.” 


CLEAN HOUSE WITH 


SAPOLIO 
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Pleasantries. 


Col. Baden-Powell, when in West Africa, 
fell in love with a native saying, ‘‘Softly, 


softly: catchee monkey!’’ which, when 
_ Anglicised, is, ‘‘Don’t flurry: patience gains 
the day+”* 


They tell of a Chicago physician, who, 
opening the door of his consultation-room, 
asked, ‘‘Who has been waiting the longest?’’ 
A tailor, who had called to present his bill, 
rose and said, ‘*‘I have, doctor: I delivered 
your clothes to you three years ago.’’—Cii- 
cago Clinic. 


New England Mutual 


The latest anecdote about Dr. Randall 
Davidson, Bishop of Winchester, is that, 
after a recent ecclesiastical function, as the 
clergy were trooping into luncheon, an unctu- 
ous archdeacon observed, ‘‘This is the time 
to put a bridle on our appetites!’’ ‘‘Yes,’’ 
replied the bishop: ‘‘this is the time to put 
a bit in our mouths |’’—Christian Life. 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SSETS, Dec. 31, 1808. 


TPS ee tee 


$2,292,335.40 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
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At a Methodist meeting a good old man, by dle Massachasstts States 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on applica- 


whose emotion was in excess of his intelli- 

gence, fervently prayed, ‘‘Grant that, when BeNg os Company's Office oot 

this life is over, every one of us may have ED D. FOSTER, Yice-Pres. 

a cottage in Van Diemen’s land!*? The poor TRULL, SereerR, Meese 
man somehow got it into his head, by some ios 5 as 
law of mental association which no one can 
fully explain, that Emmanuel’s grounds and 
Van Diemen’s land were practically one and 


the same. Eustace se, YO U 


Rev. W. W. Moir, rector of St. 
Church, takes the offertory every Sunday to 


a hotel, and receives a check therefor. The oN 
One lL <<, 
had a 


hotels are glad of the small change. 

week Mr. Moir was counting out the money, A 

and observed a small boy watching him with >. 

curiosity. ‘*Well, my boy, what is it?’’ that merchar4ere sent by 
mail, can be 1 ed at a 
less cost than by registering 

it at the Post-office, by the 


said the reverend gentleman, in his usual 


kindly way. ‘‘Oh, nothing, sir,’’ said the 
OF NEW YORK? 


boy, glancing again at the pile of silver and 
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nickels. ‘‘Only are you the gentleman what 
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runs the slot-machine downstairs?’’ 
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The descendant of a New England Puritan 
divine has in his possession an old sermon 
written by his ancestor. It is written in a 
strange, crabbed hand, and plentifully be- 
sprinkled with marginal references. ‘‘Read 
slowly here,’’ the minister admonishes him- 
self in one spot, and ‘‘To be given out very 
loud and clear’’ is the suggestion for another 
passage. ‘‘Hurry a little, with fire,’’ he 
wrote in several places. The most emphatic 
and important part of the whole sermon is 
indicated by a much-underlined marginal 
note. It is amusing to know that he deemed 
it necessary at the climax of his eloquence 
to ** Yell like one possessed. ’’ 


Oh, what would Rudyard and Roosevelt say 
if they knew about my boy? 

When he comes home at night, there’s no 
sign of a fight to fill my heart with joy. 

His nose is not smashed, his cheek is not 
gashed, and his eyes are not black and 
blue; 

And it fills me with dread when I think what 
I’ve read from those Strenuous, Stalky 
Twol 


O Kipling and Teddy! why doesn’t he heed 
to the precepts laid down by you? 

Why doesn’t he glare, why doesn’t he swear, 
as a youngster of pluck would do? 

My heart is still when I ask for the kill, and 
he hasn’t a thing to show; 

For I know that fame and an honored name 
can never be his below. 

—Louise Brewsters King. 
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